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Gentiemen:—At the conclusion of the 
last lecture I spoke of the uniformity of plan 
in the formation of living beings, 
that, notwithstanding the great diversity of 
form which animals necessarily possessed, 
to adapt them to the special ends of their 
existence, there was, nevertheless, a certain 
fandamental resemblance,—a certain unity 
of plan —according to which all were con- 
structed, and this law of uniformity controls 
and regulates the law of diversity. 

The variety of form and stracture which 
prevails in the animal kingdom, is too con- 
Spicuous to require special illustration; but 
the prevailing unity of type, though equally 
true, at least io each great division of ani- 
mals, is not so apparent; and hence I shall 
endeavour to make it plain to you by a few 
examples. 

To confine ourselves to vertebrated ani- 
mals,—look te those skeletons on the table ; 
they belong to animals which inhabit differ- 
ent elements, and are dillerently constructed 
to adapt them for support avd locomotion in 
these different elements ; some being suited 
for progressive motion on the ground, some 
for swimming, and others for flight: bat 
amidst these differences there are certain 
general points of resemblance, constituting 
a common type of construction, which, on 
its announcement, you will immediately 
perceive. Thus, theskeletonof all these crea- 
tures is constructed with one chief part— 
the vertebral colamn—a central axis, so to 
speak, to which the other parts are attached. 
One extremity of the colamn supports the 
head, and the limbs are attached on each 
side. This resemblance becomes more 
striking, when we give to the different 
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skeletons the same attitude, as io this in- 
stance before me, where we have fixed the 
skeleton of a pigeon in the usual posture of 
the human body, to show more obviously 
its correspondence with the skeleton of man. 

The resemblance thus shown to exist ia 
the entire skeleton of vertebrated animals, 
is equally true with regard to particular 
parts. To show this, let me draw your atten- 
tion to the form of the anterior extremities in 
diferent animals, The human arm, which 
corresponds with the fore limb of the lower 
animals, serves chiefly as an organ of pre- 
hension and toach, being adapted for seizing 
and holding objects, aad all its peris are 
constructed with a view to these ends, The 
anterior extremity of a bat, where the fiogers 
support between them a delicate web, con- 
stituting a wing, and adapted for moving 
the anima! through the air, is very different 
in its aspect aod proportions from the corre- 
sponding part of the human body. Yet in 
both cases we find the same fundamental 
parts entering into the construction of the 
limb; there is in both a division into the 
bones of the shoulder, the humerus or upper 
arm, the forearm, the wrist, and the fingers ; 
differing, it is true, in proportion, and, to a 
certain extent, in form, but existing as pri- 
mary divisions of the limb. Again, in some 
instances the anterior limb is intended as an 
organ of progressive motion on the ground, 
as in most quadrupeds; in others, as the 
seal, the walrus, and the cetaceous tribes, itis 
flattened into a sort of paddle, by which the 
animal is enabled to move itself through the 
water; bat strikingly different as the organ 
may be in its form and uses in these different 
cases, nevertheless it consists of the same 
primary divisions, and is constracted oa the 
same general plan. 

These examples, then, may serve, so 
far as is necessary for our purpose, to illus- 
trate this great general fact,or law of unity 
of plan io the construction of animals; a 
fact, 1 may observe, not only important ia 
itself, as a fundamental principle in mor- 
phology, but highly interesting, from the 
inferences that may be drawa from it, and from 
the explanations which it affords of various 
subordinate circumstances in the animal 
economy ; to one or two “’ which, as corol- 
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laries to the general proposition, I will 
shortly draw your attention. 

In the first place, the same part of the 
animal body may be applied to very different 
purposes. This, indeed, when once pointed 
out, appears a self-evident fact. The same 
part in the skeleton is in some animals an 
arm and band, constituting an organ of pre- 
hension ; in others it is the wing or the fin, 
being an organ of progressive motion, and 
undergoing modifications to adapt it to 
the particular element in which the respec- 
live animal is destined to live. In the 
same way the extremity of the vertebral 
column, which in man is reduced to a compa- 
ratively insignificant part, and, as the coccyx, 
serves only to support the intestine, and give 
attachment toa few muscular fibres, becomes 
ia some animals a very important organ, and 
im such instances as the monkey, kangaroo, 
and beaver, is applied to very varied uses. 

Another inference that we might draw 
from this tendency to uniformity in the con- 
struction of animals, regards certain organs 
which are sometimes present in cases where 
their use appears comparatively insignif- 
cant. We find a reason for their presence 
by a reference to the above law, for in such 
instances they seem to be introduced into 
the animal structure in obedience to that 
law, and in conformity with the common 
type of formation. These are what are 

led rudimentary organs. To take an ex- 
ample; most vertebrated animals have four 
limbs, but in some species one or both 
pairs disappear. Serpents, in general, 
are constructed without limbs; but some 
kinds of serpents retain traces of them 
under the skin in the form of a little bone or 
bones, which, in reality, represent, though 
in rudiment, the upper or lower extremi- 

ties, Now these rudimentary limbs can be 
of little or no service to the animal, or at 
least we do not see what purpose they 
serve; but we can find a reason for their 
presence in the tendency to a common type 
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attracts notice, and the use of it can hardly 
be assigned. But in the lower animals this 
membrane is of great magnitude ; it is there 
fully developed, and constitutes the third 
eyelid, It is then termed the membrana nic- 
titans, In man it is reduced in size, but 
still it remains, and constitutes the rudiment 
of that part which in the lower animals is 
the third eyelid. As another instance of a 
rudimentary organ, we may mention the 
mamilla or nipple in the male sex, which 
corresponds in situation with the mamma of 
the female. This part, though it is con- 
nected with a certain amount of glandular 
structure, does not, except in some extraor- 
divary instances, serve any apparent pur- 
pose ; and it may, therefore, be asked, Why 
is it present? We can best reply to this 
question, by referring to the uniform plaa of 
the formation of animals, to the common 
type which still shows itself amidst the ne- 
cessary diversity. We are entitled to regard 
the part in question as rudimentary, not 
developed into the important organ which 
corresponds with it in the female. 

I wish now to call your attention still 
further to those general resemblances which 
prevail among acimals.—When we come to 
the development of animals, and the growth 
of their different parts, we shall find that the 
human body does not originally exist io 
miniature, and become unfolded, as the term 
development, taken in a literal sense, might 
lead us to suppose; on the contrary, it 
is at first of an extremely simple structure ; 
and it is perfected not by the evolution and 
enlargement of parts already existing, but 
by the addition of new portions. Now, 
some animals are much less complex in 
their construction than others. The higher 
animals which are more complex, in under- 
going the process of gradual development 
or construction, pass through a series of 
conditions more and more complex, antil 
their formation is completed, These seve- 
ral stages of development—these temporary 


of formation, from which the deviation is 
Rot yet so great as to leave them out alto-— 
= they are here in the last stage of | 

radation so to speak, and at length in 
some species disappear entirely. At the 
same time, I would not be understood to say 
that organs which we call rudimentary may 
not have their uses, we only maintain that in 
many cases the chief reason of their pre- 
sence apparent to us is the known tendency 
in natore to unity of plan. In short, natare 
deviates as little as possible in the constrac- 
tion of organised beings from this uniformity 
of type, which seems to be laid down and 
adhered to as far as is compatible with the 
requirements of each species. An instance 
to the same effect presents itself in the hu- 
man body. You are aware of the presence 
of a little crescent-shaped membrane at the 
inner angle of the eye. It appears so insig- 


or transitory conditions of the human sub- 
ject, or of animals approaching man in the 
scale, correspond with the permanent, ma- 
ture, or perfect condition of many of the 
lower animals. This, again, is a general 
proposition which will be far better under- 
stood by adducing an example ; and instead of 
referring to the entire body, let us take a par- 
ticular organ. The human heart, in its per- 
fect condition, consists of two cavities on the 
right side, and two ona the left, completely 
aod effectually separated from one another, 
so that the blood on the right side cannot 
communicate with that on the left; bet this 
organ, io its first appearance io the embryo, 
is merely a simple tube somewhat bent upon 
itself. Now the first change which occurs 
in it—not to go too minutely into detail—is 
the division of this tabe into three conseca- 
tive cavities: a further change which takes 


Bificant in the human subject, that it scarcely 


place is, the subdivision of these cavities 
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into the right and left auricle, the right and 
left ventricle, and the commencing portions 
of the aorta and pulmonary artery. In the 
perfect heart of the fish there is only a single 
auricle, a single ventricle, and a large 
artery arising from the ventricle. You can- 
not fail to recognise, in this permanent cun- 
dition of the fish's heart, a resemblance to 
the temporary condition of the human heart, 
or to one of the stages through which it has 
passed ia rising from the simple to the com- 
plex form, for, after constituting a simple 
tube, the heart is formed into three parts; | 
a single auricle, a ventricle, and an issuing | 
artery. It suits the economy of the fish that 
the heart should remain in the condition de- | 
scribed; but it is a condition not adapted to 
the mode of respiration of man and other 
warm-blooded creatures; in these, there- 
fore, it is necessary that it should undergo 
a further change. Bat trace the change in 
the human subject a little further ; the divi- 
sion between the cavities on the right aod 
left side of the organ does oot take place 
suddenly, bat gradually. The separation 
into two auricles is effected by a partition 
which comes down from above, while the 
partition between the ventricles grows up | 
from below, and they ultimately meet, but 
for some time the separation is incomplete. | 
Now, there are some animals in which the. 
heart remains permanently io this condition, 
as the turtle, where the heart is divided 
into four cavities, but with a more or lees 
free communication between those of the 
right and those of the left side. This condi- 
tion is adapted to the peculiar circumstances | 
of the turtle, and therefore in that animal is 
persistent ; but itis only a transitory state 
in the human heart in which eventually the 
partition becomes completed. This is what 
1 meant when I said that a given organ of. 
the higher animals, as a general rule, passes 
in the progress of its formation through dif- 
ferent stages, which transitory forms corre- 
spond with the permanent condition of the 
organ in some of the lower animals. I say 
they correspond, not that they are identical. | 
You must not suppose that the human heart, | 
at any one time of its formation, is precisely, | 
and, in all respects, similar to the heart of 
a fish. The heart of a fish is a more com. 
plete orgaa than the human heart in its cor- | 
responding, simple condition ; but the form 
issimilar, We shall investigate the ground 
of this general fact afterwards ; it would be | 
more apt to confuse thanjto jostruct, were | 
we to attempt an explanation of it at pre-— 
seat, 


This doctrine, again, is not without its ap- | 
plications ; amongst others it throws light 
on some curious abnormal conditions of the 
economy ; in many cases of malformation | 
of the adult human heart, the organ resem- | 
bles some of the conditions it presented in 


the embryo. Many deviations from 


natural structure, though certainly not all, 
may be traced to some stoppage in the pro- 
gress of formation, to what is technically 
called, “ an arrest of development.” Here 
(presenting it) is the beart of a grown per- 
son, which, no doubt, served its purpose for 
a considerable time, though imperfectly: 
instead of being of the usual constrection, 
there is a large passage through the parti- 
tion of the ventricles; this we call a mal- 
formation; it isan abnormal state not pro- 
duced by disease, but existing at birth, and 
is owing to some fault in the process of for- 
mation. In order to obtain an explanation 
of this, we must look back to one of the 
primary conditions of the heart ia the buman 
subject. I stated that there was a pe 

during which the septam or partition be- 
tween the right and left sides of the beart 
was imperfect. Now, in such cases as the 
present, the process of closure of the parti- 
tion fails to be completed, although the rest 
of the beart continues to grow. There are 
many other malformations more obvious than 
this, which may be so far explained on the 
same principle; thus, the hare lip may be 
referred to an arrest of development, the 
unnatural persistence of an original condi- 
tioo, the parts not having uodergone the 
usual change. It follows as a still farther 
inference from this, that many of those mal- 
formations, of those arrests of development 
which are found in human organs, must cor- 


‘respond with the natural structare of the 


lower animals. This is an old observation ; 
it was noticed, if I mistake not, by Harvey, 
but certainly by Blumenbach, in @ case 


‘where a female was born with a double 


uterus, The uterus io sheep is bifid, and in 
rabbits it is completely divided in the mid- 
die so that there are two uteri ; and Blumen- 
bach compared this malformation in the 
human subject with the naturally-divided 
uterus of the lower animals. The homan 
uterus is at first natorally subdivided in this 
way,and in the unusual cases referred to 
it continues in this state, and thus resem- 
bles the condition found in lower animals. 


Bat I basten to call your attention to the 
fact, that a resemblance not only prevails 
in the bodies of different animals, but in 
different parts of the body of the same ani- 
mal. The correspondence between the right 
and left sides of the body is so ap 
that it needs no illustration. Then is 
a certain saccession of similar parts in the 
body. This is very obvious in some ani- 
mals, as the centipede, the worm, and other 
articulata; in these you might suppose the 
body divided into a number of segments, 
having a great resemblance to each other; 
the body may be said to consist, therefore, 
of a repetition of parts which are similar 
to each other, It is true that in the haman 
subject and the higher animals we cannot 


the | trace such a but 
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‘we can see a certain degree of it. a In the same 
instance occurs in the vertebra and the ribs, | way it appears strange at first sight to com- 
in which there is a repetition from above pare the skull with the vertebra ; but though 
downwards. The vertebra more or less | there is a vast difference in their develop- 
resemble one another, and the same remark | ment, yet, by beginning the comparison with 
applies with equal truth to the ribs. The the occipital bone, you trace the resem- 
upper and lower extremities exhibit a blance. The correspondence between the 
marked correspondence in their primary frst vertebra of the spine and the occipital 
divisions ; the thigh and the upper arm, the bone is more striking in the fish than in 
bones of ‘the forearm, and the bones of the | the human subject. Those who have studied 


leg, to a certain extent, correspond : there | 
is a wonderful resemblance between the 
bones of the hand and the foot; in fact, it 
is possible to trace in the foot an equivalent 
for each bone of the hand, with one little 
exception. There is also a correspondence 
between the muscles of the upper and lower 
limbs. So far have some naturalists carried | 
this view, that they conceive the skull is 
Bo more than a repetition of the vertebra, 

hosed, no doubt, and increased in 
size, to suit a particular purpose; and) 
strange as it may appear, there is good rea- | 
soa for admitting this opinion, that the head | 
consists of a series of peculiarly-developed 
vertebra. 

In concluding this subject, I may advert | 
to the kind of evidence that satisfies the | 
philosophical anatomist of the truth of the | 
analogies we have now been considering. | 
It may be asked, How do you know that a_ 
given part of an animal corresponds with a) 
certain part of another animal, which may | 
gretiy differ from it in its general aspect? 

are three kinds of evidence which | 
we can obtain on this subject. 

First, the evidence of the connection of | 
parts. Suppose a bone to be connected | 
with the scapula above and the radius and 
ulna below ; it is tolerably certain, from this 
evidence alone, that it is the humerus. In 
this way, though its shape may be greatly 
varied, we recognise what bone it is. 

Secondly, there is what I would call the 
evidence of transition, or of intermediate 
forms. You would be very unwilling to 
admit at first sight that the little bones at 
the end of the coccyx were, in reality, verte- 
bra2,—vertebra metamorphosed, changed to 
suit them to a particular purpose. But 
when you consider the transition between 
the perfect vertebra and these rudimentary 
ones, the evidence is complete. The upper 
bone of the sacrum has a body, a vertebral 
foramen, processes, and, in short, most of 
the characters of the true vertebra. The 
Bext bone deviates more from a vertebra, 
but differs little from the first. The third 
retains still less of the character of a verte- 
bra, but it is still very similar to the second. 
There is thus a gradual change, one bone 
resembling that which is next to it, but de- 
viatiog more and more from those which 
began the series, till at last, at the extremity | 
of the coccyx, the vertebra are reduced to! 
* bony nodules; but there is a series, 
of links, or transitional forms, connecting | 


botany must be aware that the vegetable 
kingdom affords even more close evidence 
of transition than the animal kingdom, The 
vegetable anatomist can trace the gradual 
metamorphosis of a leaf into a stamen. The 
leaves of a plant are metamorphosed into 
almost every part of the flower. The leaf 
is shown, in the first place, assuming the 


| form of the sepals, or divisions of the calyx, 
' and then of the petals, and ultimately of the 


stamens, the transition being shown by many 
intermediate states. In the common water- 
lily we trace beautifully the metamorphosis 
of the leaf into the petal aud stamen; we 
see the petal begins at the top to put on 
something like the form of an anther, and 
then this becomes more complete till the 
perfect stamen succeeds, 

Thirdly, there is the evidence of forma- 
tion. As an example of this, I may again 
take the anterior extremity. For some 
time after an animal first appears in the 
embryo state, little more is visible than 
| the spine aud the head, and then the ex- 
tremities begin to appear, like four small 
bads upon the sarface, which by their 
| subdivision form the hand, forearm, arm, 
&e. The appearance of the extremities in 
the human embryo is at first similar to the 
same parts of the chick, as seen in the incu- 
bated egg; but in the one case, in the pro- 
gress of development, an arm is formed—in 
the other, a wing: by the still farther pro- 
gress of development they are subdivided 
into different parts, but much of the simila- 
rity still remains ; and it is only at last, when 
they undergo the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, that it becomes comparatively indis- 
tinct. In the same way the bones of the 
sacram and coccyx may be shown to appear 
originally, like the other vertebra. By 
this means you can trace the origin and 
successive changes of the same organ 
in diferent animals, and thus prove its 
original identity. This is very obvious 
in tracing the formation of vegetable struc- 
tures. The stamen in its first condition is 
very similar to the leaf; for a time the re- 
semblance continues ; but at last the stameu 
undergoes its peculiar changes. In this 
way there is evidence afforded by each suc- 
cessive stage of development of the parts, 
which enables the anatomist to make out 
their various metamorphoses. 

After what has been said, I may now 
conclude by observing, that parts fandamen- 
| tally of the same kind may be recoguised as 


such, though singalarly altered in their 
geoeral uspect; their correspondence being 
determined—by ascertaining their connec- 
tion with other parts of the body—by traciog 
the series of intermediate and transitional 
forms which link them together, and by suc- 
cessive gradations lead from the most gene- 
ral or typical forms of organs to those, on 
the one hand, that are abortive and rudi- 
mentary, or W such as are exaggerated or 
exuberant, on the other ; and lastly—by ob- 
serviog the original identity of these parts 
in the embryo, before they have each under- 
gone their special modifications. 


STRANGULATED FEMORAL 
HERNIA, 
SUCCESSFUL OPERATION, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Should you deem the following case 
worthy of publication, I shall feel honoured 
by seeing it inserted in your very valuable 
and widely-circulated Journal, I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cuarces Breapposx, M.R.C.S. 


Crediton, Devon, Nov. 23, 1540. 


STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA. 


Elizabeth Stuckey, wt. 57, an unmarried 
woman, and who has never given birth to a 
child, bas been the subject of femoral hernia, 
on the left side, forthe last twenty five years. 
She attributes the formation of the tumour to 
a severe attack of bilious vomiting, from | 
which she suffered extremely, about the 
period of the cessation of the catamenia. 
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no tension of the belly. On examination I 
found femoral hernia, rather larger than a 
goose egg, very hard, and manifestly filled 
with indurated feces ; but not at all tender to 
the touch, nor were the integuments swollen 
or inflamed. I bled her to incipient syncope, 
and attempted the reduction of the tamour by 
the taxis, but without success; emetic tar- 
tar was administered, and nausea estab- 
lished, but to equally little purpose, As, 
however, no symptom of strangulation was 
present, I did not feel justified in cutting 
down on the intestine, but left her for the 
night, determining to try the effect of a tepid 
bath (which could not then be procured), on 
the following morning. 

Thursday, 10 a.w.—She was placed in the 
warm bath till faintness and relaxation were 
produced, and the taxis again instituted, but 
without effect. Ordered to take a pill, com- 
posed of calomel, two grains, and compound 
extract of colocynth, eight grains, every two 
hours, and to have an enema with castor-oil, 

Sr.u.—The enema has retarned without 
the slightest discolouration, and the stomach 
rejected the medicines. No alvine evacua- 
tion since Tuesday morning. The tumour is 
more painful, and somewhat inflamed ; the 
belly is also swelled, and the pulse quick ; 
countenance extremely anxious, and very 
pale. There has also been vomiting. I now 
proposed the operation, to which the patient 
consented ; but my seniors in the profession 
thought it had better be postponed till the 
morning, as there was no urgent symptom 
present, 

10 a.w.—Evidently much worse ; 
slight hiccough has supervened, and all the 
other symptoms become aggravated ; the ope- 
| ration was now decided on, which I performed 


Contemporancously with the hernia, she | in the usual manner, by the inverted T inci- 
was attacked with pain and weakuess in the | sion. On opening the sac the intestine was 
back, which finally issued in curvature of the | found much inflamed and thickened, but only 
spinal column ; the spine being now extremely | slightly congested, and the investing perito- 
distorted, and the left shoulder very much |neum was so completely softened by the in- 
projected. To obtain relief from the excru-| fammatory process as to peel off under the 
ciating pains in the back, she very soon had | finger.* In returning the gut I experienced 
recourse to opium, which she now takes in| considerable difficulty from its size, and the 
large quantities, frequently to the extent of a | solidity of its contents, and was compelled to 
drachm, in the course of the day. divide Poupart’s ligament pretty freely, up- 

In addition to the foregoing affections,! wards and mwards, There was no omentum 
during the last twelve or eighteen months,| in the sac, She bore the operation well, and 
the left mamma has become scirrhous, and | the pulse was good. 
recently ulcerated, 5 v.m.—There have been five alvine evacu- 

Such were the diseases of the poor crea-| ations since the operation, without any assist- 
ture, to whom I was called, on Wednesday | ance from medicine. The faces are of dark 
evening, the 28th ult. Extreme curvature of colour, and very hard; pulse 94, soft and 
the spine, carcinomatous ulcer of the breast, | compressible. 
the habitual practice of opium-eating, and an| 11 ¢.M.—T wo more dejections. Has been 
incarcerated hernia. On inquiry, I ascer-| perfectly free from pain since the operation ; 
tained that the intestine had descended on | pulse 80. To take forty minims of the liquor 
Tuesday evening, and baffled all her attempts | opii sedativus. 
at reduction during the night. In the early Saturday, 0 a..—Passed a quiet and tran- 
part of Wednesday a surgeon was sent for, | quil night; but sleep has been prevented by 
who applied the taxis, but without effect ; 
there were no symptoms whatever of strangu- 
lation present, no sickness, no pain,no anxiety, 


* Query. Effused lymph,—Ep, L. 


the constant evacuation of the bowels, there 
having been upwards of twelve motions during 
the night. Thinking this diarrhoea to pro- 
ceed from inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestine, I ordered twelve leeches 
immediately to the abdomen. 

10 p.m.—Not so well; skin hot and dry; 
tongue furred; pulse hard, 85; belly tense. 
Bled to fourteen ounces, and a gruel enema to 
be exhibited. 

Sunday, 11 a.w.—One healthy pultaceous 
Stool in the night ; countenance cheerful ; ski 
moist ; tongue becoming clean; belly flaccid 
and free from pain, and not tender on pres- 
sure; pulse 90, soft. She expressed herself 
as comfortable, and much relieved by the 
bleeding of the preceding evening. Dressed 

wound, in which adhesion had occurred 
throughout. 

Tuesday.—Very weak, in al! other re- 
spects doing well. Ordered a little meat, and 
a few ounces of malt liquor. From this pe- 
riod the recovery was rapid and permanent. 

Throughout the case I was much struck 
with the tardy progress of the symptoms, and 
with the absence of that violence, » hich is so 
apt to characterise them in femoral hernia ; 
and this is the more remarkable, when we 
take into consideration the bad state of the 
patient's constitution, and the complication of 
diseases under which she laboured previously 
to this attack. 

The tobacco enema, at all times a very 
questionable remedy, but more especially in 
cases of femoral hernia, was not here used ; 
and the administration of it is, I believe, 
more frequently attended with the mst dan- 
gerous (sometimes fatal) effects, than with 
any real advantage. It will be noticed, that 
during the twenty hours which immedi- 


ately succeeded the operation, the bowels | 


Were moved nineteen times; in short, a com- 
plete state of diarrhoea established, though 
no aperient medicines had been administered. 


HYDATIDS IN THE BRAIN. 


of the brain is commonly found in an inverse 
ratio to the severity of the symptoms, 

A case has immediately occurred in my 
practice, of the previous history and post- 
mortem examination of which, I regret, | am 
not able to furnish you with a more satisfac- 
tory account. 
| The patient, a young man, aged nineteen 
years, had been working on the water here 
ever since he was eleven years of age; he 
had been exposed to every vicissitude of 
weather, frequently sleeping all night in an 
open boat, and that for many successive 
nights; his general health has been tolerably 
good, until within the last four weeks, during 
which he has complained of pain in his head, 
and has been bled in the arm twice, once by 
myself, and once by another surgeon here. 

The young man continued working on the 
water until Wednesday morning, the 18th 
instant, when he came home, and was ad- 
mitted on the same day an out-patient of the 
Royal Kent Dispensary. I saw him in the 
afternoon ; the symptoms plainly showed him 
to be labouring under cerebral congestion ; I 
prescribed for him, and ordered leeches to 
the head; at eight in the evening I was 
sent for again, and on my arrival found him 
dead. 

I opened the head the following morning, 
| there was considerable congestion about the 
| scalp, and on cutting through thedura mater, 
| I found that at the same time I had laid open 
| a very extensive cyst, containing vast num- 
ber of lesser cysts, varying in size from that 
‘of small beads, to some which were larger 
than the vitreous humour of the human eye ; 
they were perfectly spherical in form, and 
were filled mostly, and especially the largest, 
with a perfectly transparent fluid, while a 
few of the smaller contained a curdy cheese- 
like substance, 

The cyst was seated in the left hemisphere 
| of the brain, and communicated with the left 


This fact, I think, manifestly points out the ventricle, in which was a quantity of serum. 
malpraxis of giving strong purgatives imme-| The greater part of the middle and a large 
diately after the operation ; or,inother words, | portion of the posterior lobe was defi- 
adding a fresh source of irritation to an| cient, the cyst occupying the place of 
already highly-irritated and inflamed mem-| the cerebral substance ; compared with the 
brane. | opposite hemisphere, I should say there was 

I will no farther trespass on your valuable @ loss of cerebral matter amounting to two- 
pages, than by thus publicly expressing my , Sfths. 
grateful sense of the kind assistance of | There were no cysts in the cerebellum. I 


Messrs. Holman and Hainworth during the 
operation. 


| regret that my engagements on that day pre- 
| vented my extending the examination to the 
other viscera. 


This case is one of very extensive disorga- 
nisation of the brain, without a correspondin 
HYDATIDS IN THE BRAIN. __| severity of symptoms ; the patient appears to 

_ have made no complaint of his health, until 
To the Editor of Tut Lancer. within the last three or four months, and to 

Sir :—As a constant reader and subscriber have pursued his occupation until within 
to your Periodical, my attention has been thirteen hours of hisdecease. When the dis- 
drawn to your report of a discussion at the ease first originated, or what period may 
Westminster Medical Society, on cerebral dis-| have been occupied in its formation, are 
ease, introduced with an assertion of the | questions 1 must leave to those who have 
late eminent Dr. Baillie, that disorganisation | more especially made pathological anatomy 


EMENAGOGUES IN VICARIOUS DISCHARGES. 


their stady. Hoping I have not trespassed | of sulphate of iron, and five grains of the aloes 
too much upon your owa or your readers’ and myrrh pill, and two table-spoonsful of 
patience, I beg leave to subscribe myself, the following mixture every morning :— 


yours most respectfully, 
Wa. Srvrton. 


Greenwich, Nov. 26, 1840. 


—— 


EMENAGOGUES IN VICARIOUS | 
DISCHARGES. 


Kk Compound steel mixture ; 
c ompound decoction of aloes ; of each, 


Ziss. 


After persevering in this plan for three 


weeks the bowels were acting regularly, the 
catamenia had appeared, and the side was 
_ perfectly healed. The medicines were dis- 


| continued, and no return of the disease has 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


_ been perceived, although twelve months have 
‘elapsed, Occasional aperients have been 


Str:—Should you consider the annexed administered. 


case worthy of publication, I think it may 
prove of some interest, as tending to show the | 
use of very moderate doses of emenagogue 
medicines, in cases of vicarious discharge. 

The empirical practice of exhibiting large | 
quantities of uterine stimulants cannot be too 
strongly deprecated, and it is a custom which 
is prevalent to an alarming degree. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient 
servant, 


Epwarp Boutrcer, Surgeon. 


27, London-street, Reading, 
Nov, 24, 1840, 


M. C., a domestic, wtat 29 years, single, 


applied to me on account of a discharge which | 


issued at monthly periods from beneath the 
left mamma. Eight years ago she fell from a 
chair whilst employed in cleaning windows. 
She was menstruating, for the first time, when 
the accident happened. A bruise, with abra- 
sion beneath the left breast, was occasioned 
by the fall. Up to the time when she con- 
sulted me she had never again menstruated 
(eight years having elapsed since the first ap- 
pearance of the catamenia), but a red, glairy 
fluid had continued to flow at monthly pe- 
riods from the abrasion which had never 
quite healed, although between whiles it always 
got considerably better. 

Upon examination, the following appear- 
ances were present. Immediately beneath 
the left breast was a small patch, about the 
size of a crown-piece, with irregular edges ; 
marked and intersected with raghades, as in 
psoriasis: upon this patch were two small 
excoriations, from which the discharge might 
be seen toissue. She complained of the itch- 


ing of the sore, and the annoyance of the | 


discharge ; head-ache; giddiness; costive 
bowels and tympanitis. Had consulted two 
medical men, who both recommended her 
to have the part excised; the result shows 


NITRATE OF SILVER, 
AS AN INTERNAL REMEDY, 
To the Editer of Tut Lancer. 


Sin :—In your Journal of December 1 
is a communication suggesting the intern 


| exhibition of the nitrate of silver, in reference 


to which I subscribe the following remarks, 
for the consideration of those who, appreciat- 
| ing the potency of the means, might bel dis- 
‘posed to hazard so unlikely a chance of 
administering it with a happy result. 

The catalogue of remedies furnished by 
chemical science as auxiliaries to the practice 
of medicine, presents no preparation of greater 
import or efficacy than the nitrate of silver; 
and it is much to be lamented, that so insu- 
perable an objection to its internal application 
should exist, as the permanent and unearthly 
disfigurement consequent upon its admini- 
stration. Until this unconquered deformity 
can be controlled, until the reasonable cer- 
tainty of its prevention can be established 
upona scientific basis, no medical practitioner 
is justified in experimentalising upon the 
afflicted, confiding, and short-sighted patient ; 
who, if relieved, or even cared, of the previ- 
ously inveterate and fiend-like paroxysms of 
epilepsy, the most excruciating neuralgic 
affection, or the most loathsome cutaneous 
eruption would, in all probability, then take 
alarm, and feei horror-stricken at his unsightly 
expression, and reflect eternal discredit upon 
the adviser of a stain so obnoxious, as well 
from its rarity as permanency. 

Your correspondent builds his suggestion 
upon the fact, that hydriodate of potash re- 
mores the external stains produced by nitrate 
of silver, and adds, that possibly a like con- 
sequence might result from its internal use. 


how unnecessary such a step would have | In the first place, however probable the sup- 


n. 

I ordered her to apply to the excoriated 
part a lotion, consisting of a drachm of sul- 
phate of zinc to a pint and a half of water, 
frequently during the day; and a poultice, 
made with the same lotion, at night. To 


take a pill every night, composed of one grain | nitrous gas, and a deposition of oxide of sil- 


| position, it is by no means satisfactorily 


proved, that the discolourations upon 

beneath the surface, are chemically analo- 
gous. Nitrate of silver applied externally, 
speedily suffers decomposition through the 
agency of light, demonstrating an evolution of 
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ver; which, with the iodic acid in 
the hydriodate of potash, forms an insoluble 
iodide of silver, by the same process that ink 
or iron-stains are displaced by the binoxalate, 
or bitartrate of potash. Secondly, nitrate of 
silver applied internally, is immediately de- 
composed by the hydrochlorates in the secre- 
tions, and becomes chloride of silver. This 
compound, as formed by precipitation, is quite 
white; and, consequently, if decomposed in 
the stomach, is conveyed to the whole of the 
tissues of that colour, but, by exposure to the 
influence of light, protected only by a fine 
cuticle, it slowly assumes a violet hue. Ber- 
thollet has affirmed, that during this change 
hydrochloric acid is set free, and that the 
dark colour is owing to a separation of oxide 
of silver.* 
Should this conclusion be positive, that a 
thin pellicle of oxide of silver conceals the 
deposited chloride beneath the cuticle, I ima- 
gine the exhibition of the hydriodate of potash 
would not diminish the difficulty, even should 
it arrive at and perform its destination ; for it 
is not supposed the chloride of silver would 
be affected by the presence of iodic acid, even 
should the oxide upon its surface, which, if 
attained, would present as discouraging an 
aspect, the iodide of silver being as insoluble 
in the animal fluids as the chloride, and of a 
greenish yellow colour. 


If the corporeal laboratory would suffer us 
to decompose its foreign possessions, as be- 
fore anticipated, I believe large doses of the 
alkaline bicarbonates, especially of ammonia, 
would answer more effectually ; for the dark 
oxide would become a white carbonate, thus 
removing the discolouration; and we know an 
excess of ammonia will perfectly dissolve not 
only this white carbonate, but also the more 
formidable chloride, whilst these more simple 
means would not, chemically, affect the wil- 
fully manufactured iodide, which, as dis- 
figuring, could be exterminated only by a 
reconversion into the chloride. 


The subject is undoubtedly deserving of 
the highest consideration, not only from the 
distressing and well-founded cases we are 
acquainted with, in which nitrate of silver 
was prescribed, as a forlorn hope, with entire 
success as regards the cure, but also for the 
important advantages that might result to the 
profession, from its being hailed as an assist- 
ant to encounter disease hitherto unsubdued, 
without perpetually stamping on the face of a 
cure the assurance of our profession's impo- 
tency. I am, Sir, yours, Ac. 


THE OPERATION FOR SQUINTING, 
By Cuances Cray, Esq., Surgeon, Manches- 
ter, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, Se. 


I am induced to trouble you once more, 
Mr. Editor, on this subject, which should 
you favour me with inserting, I feel inclined, 
shall be the last, as communications on stra- 
bismus have become so common, I think the 
public must be quite tired of the subject. I 
cannot help observing, with considerable re- 
gret, the prevailing disposition of certain indi- 
viduals to invent new instruments rather than 
reduce the number already in use; this is 
particularly the case as respects this opera- 
tion, many of which have scarcely outlived 
their first promulgation. It has been my in- 
tention, from the first introduction of the 
operation, to simplify the means of perform- 
ing it as much as possible; on this account 
I proposed a little while ago some alteration 
in the speculum, which you were kind 
enough to publish in your valuable Journal 
(see Lancer, vol. ii., 1539-40, p. 908), 
with the intention of doing away with the 
hook entirely during the operation of stra- 
bismus. I have now operated a hundred 
times, and experience has taught me that the 
principle of reducing the number of instru- 
ments employed in any operation is the only 
one on which itcan be established on pure 
surgical principles. Although | succeeded 
beyond my hope in banishing the necessity of 
the hook by the new speculum, yet I have 
since performed this operation in near thirty 
cases, without either hook er speculum, and 
am now daily operating with two instruments 
only, which, in the hands of a skilful person, 
1 am convinced are all that are really neces- 
sary, viz., the scalpel and forceps ; the former 
round pointed, and the latter blunt-posed, 
Thus doing away with Dieffenbach’s and a 
variety of other hooks, my own speculum, 
and even the probe, as unnecessary. I have 
just learned that M. Guerin has proposed to 
simplify this plan by fixing the eye with the 
hook, to enable him to iotroduce a sharp- 
pointed bistoury through the conjunctiva, and 
underneath the tendon of the contracted 
muscle, and so divide it on the same principle 
as in other parts of the body, withdrawing 
the bistoury at the punctured opening by 
which it entered: thus, says M. Guerin, 
“ the whole operation is accomplished by one 
small puncture, which can scarcely be seen, 
and is followed by no inflammation.” It ap- 
pears that even this talented individual can- 


Elizabeth-street, Eaton-square, 


* Statique Chimique, vol. i., p. 195. 


not divest himself of the cruel and unneces- 
sary use of the hook, and loses sight of the 
fact, that there are three punctures, the hook 
itself causing two; and I have always under- 
stood it is a principle long established in 
surgery, that punctures are as liable to be 
followed by inflammation (if not more se), than 
open incisions, By dividing the tendon out 
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of sight behind the conjunctiva, we are in;tains appears throughout his essays; how 
danger of wounding the sclerotic coat, as also | that gentleman could have failed so frequently, 
of not entirely dividing the whole tendon of | and find so many difficulties in the way of 
the affected muscle, the slightest fibre of | success to his operations, I cannot conceive ; 
which being left, is sure to continue what we | certainly had 1 met with a tithe of them, I 


wish to remedy, 
operation is, the round-edged scalpel and a 
blunt-nosed pair of common dissecting for- 
ceps: my experience bears me fully out in 
this assertion. The patient is placed with 
the head reclined back against the breast of 
some other person—I then take the forceps in 
the left hand, and seize a portion of the con- 
junctiva firmly about two lines distant from 
the outer edge of the cornea, and raising it 
well up, divide it by one incision with the 
scalpel in my right hand, the tendon of the 
muscle is now plain to be seen; | continue 
my hold with the forceps, and with a light 


All that is necessary in the | should have given up operating long ago, 


under theimpression of my incapability of 
performing it. I am prepared to bring my 
whole experience forward to prove, that to 
remedy the squint, all that is necessary is to 
divide the one affected muscle; and that in all 
cases I have yet seen of squint, nomore than 
one muscle is ever affected. I have often 
been surprised how small a fibre of the tendon 
left undivided has still drawn the eye to its 
accustomed direction, If the whole of the 
tendon be fairly divided, there is no fear of 
the eye righting itself. I have in some few 
cases supposed the tendon entirely separated, 


stroke or two with the scalpel, divide the but on searching I have found a small fibre 
tendinous fibres of the muscle affected ; the | left, not the tendon of any other muscle, which 
moment all are severed, the eye will imme-|has remedied the evil on being divided, 


diately give way, aud will be felt by the for- 
ceps hand—how infinitely simple this plan is 
to any one proposed, and how much less lia- 


From the numerous cases I have had, I feel 
assured that in operations of this kind, where 
the squint has remained, it does not arise 


ble to mischief than even that of the cele-| from the efforts of any other muscle, but sime 
brated Gucrin; the operation is casy, the | ply from the whole tendon of the first muscle 


object plain to the view of the operator, and 
bungling indeed must he be to commit any 


not being entirely severed, The curious pro- 
position of operating on a sound eye to re 


mistake, with his eyes open, and the parts so | medy the evil of its fellow, is too absurd to 


fairly exposed. I was for some time reluc- 
tant to try my plan upon youngchildren, from 


notice, to say nothing of the difficulty of pro- 
curing persons silly enough to allow their 


their unsteadiness, but I have since applied | sound eyes to be tampered with under such 


the plan to patients of seven years old with 
ease, A friend of mine, Mr. West, of Ton- 
bridge, Kent, has nearly hit on a similar me 


circumstances, The novelty of this operation 
has given scope to a multitude of inventions 


}and suggestions, many of which are both use- 


thod, without any knowledge of my late opera- | 
tions ; he uses the forceps in the same way, 


but substitutesa blunt-pointed pair of scissors, 
to divide the tendon after the first incision 
with the knife: with due deference to his 
skill, I still prefer the scalpel for all, and dis- 


less and injurious, and only tend to confuse 
the practitioner when the nine days’ wonder 
shall have ceased. I have no doubt the 


|scalpel and forceps will outlive all the 


like the changing of instruments during the | 


operation ; and still maintain neither hook, 
probe, speculum, nor scissors, are at all ne- 
cessary to its accomplishment. The simpler 
the operation, the fewer instruments and 
assistants required ; the nearer we approach 
the true principles of surgery. Guerin ac- 
knowledges the operation requires rather 
more than a minute, whilst I have frequently 
done it in half thattime. In the after treat- 
ment I avoul the usual plan of applying pada 
oflinen, with cooling lotions, but direct the 
eye tohave free access to the air, merely pro- 
tecting it from strong currents by a shade, 
frequently to be washed with cold water ; no 
inflammation follows; and I have not had a 
single case where the usual occupation has 
not been followed without interruption. 
When I look back on the various and nume- 
rous communications of your correspondents 
on this subject, I feel amused at the many 
awful responsibilities and frequent causes of 
“failure enumerated, particularly in the very 
long articles of Mr. Duffin; I must confess 
the principle of making mole-hills into moun- 


schemes proposed, and then the operation 
will arrive at its ultimatum of true surgical 
principles, 


CARIES OF THE TEMPORAL BONE, 
To the Editor of Tae Lancet, 
Sin:—At a meeting of the Westminster 
Medical Society, Nov. 7, of which a brief 
report is given in your Journal, two cases 


lof nearly a similar natare (caries of the 


temporal bone) were mentioned by the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Streeter, as having occurred in 
my practice during the past year. The first 
I may certainly claim as my patient; but 
the other came under my care only a short 
time before his death. As the publication 
of cases resembling cach other in their symp- 
toms and results, when faithfully reported, 
cannot fail to be of service in directing us 
toa more correct knowledge and treatment 
of disease, I send you my notes of these two 
cases for insertion in your widely circulat- 
ing Journal. 

Case 1.—Eliza Robinson, aged eleven 


spare habit, dark hair and complex- 
ng Be years ago had measles, since which 
time she has been afflicted with an offensive 
discharge from the left ear, with frequent 
attacks of (what she called) ear-ache, al- 
ways aggravated on taking cold, 1 was 
called to see her on the 18th of March last, 
whea she had been attacked with a kind 
of epileptic Gt, and remained for nearly two 
hours inseasible. From that time her inte!- 
lect became impaired, and, to use her 
mother’s words,* she always afterwards ap- 
peared childish.” She suffered intense paio 
oa the left side of the head, and obtained 
only temporary relief from leeches, fomen- 
tations, blisters, and opiates. During the 
week previous to her death she had frequent 
rigors, and the last two days became quite 
insensible. She died in the month of April. 
On examining the head twenty-four hours 
after death, a large abscess was found in 
the left hemisphere of the brain, containing 
about four or five ounces of most fetid and 
discoloured pus, which partially escaped on 
removing the calvarium; the petroas por- 
tion of the temporal bone was ia a carious 
State, evidently of long standing. 


The subject of the second case was al 


child of two years and two months old, 
which had been under the care of a gentle- 
map of Pimlico, and ouly became my patieot 
about a week before its death, in conse- 
quence of the parents removing into my 
aeighbourhood. This little patient had 


hooping-cough twelve months ago, since | 


which time it had been always ailing and 
afflicted with an offensive discharge from 
the left ear, and general wasiing of the 
body. When I first saw the little sulTerer, 
he was lying on the sofa in a half-comatose 
state; and it was evident, from the symp- 
toms, that effusion into the brain had taken 
place ; he would take some nourishment on 
being pressed to do so; had frequent attacks 
of screaming, and the last two days with 
convulsions, which terminated his sufferings 
on the Sth of November. 

On removing the calvariam, the convolu- 
tions of the brain were remarkably flattened; 
and oo separating the two hemispheres, the 
ventricles were so distended as to contain, 
at least, twelve ounces of transparent serum, 
Io this case, as in the former one, the pe- 
trous portion of the temporal bone was ia 
a highly carious state. The discharge from 


the ear had been for some months so offen-— 


sive, as to render the room scarcely bear- 
able. 

My friend, Mr. Streeter, who assisted me 
in these examinations, referred me to some 
cases of a somewhat similar kind, mentioned 
in Dr. Johnson's * Medico-Chirurzical Jour- 
pal” of Sept. 1, 1824, in giving an analyses 
of some papers on the pathology of the 
brain, published by Professor Lallemand, 
of Montpellier; and I have no doubt some 
of your readers will call to mind cases 


ON THE NON-EXISTENCE OF 


which have oceurred in their practice, 
where, had post-mortem examinations been 
made, the same appearances might have 
been expected ; and from two cases baving 
happened so recently in my practice, it may 
be inferred the disease is not rare. I re- 
main, Sir, your obedieat servant, 
Wa. Hocues, Surgeon, 
90, High Holborn, Dec. 1, 1840, 


ON THE 
NON-EXISTENCE OF INFECTION IN 
GONORRHGA, 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Str :—Seeing Dr, Trench, of Edinburgh, 
has done me the honour of singling me out 
from among your numerous correspondents to 
act as a foil for showing forth his powers of 
argument, I will cheerfully cooperate with 
him in that humble capacity, and my endea- 
vours shall be that his novel mode of ratioci- 
| nation may be seen through. 

I think Dr. Trench mast have read my 
paper in Tue Lancer of the 5th September 
last, with very much less attention than it 
behoved him to do, as intending to make 
| strictures upon it, otherwise I cannot conceive 
| of his misrepresenting me in the manner he 
|hasdone. He starts by an insinuation that I 
wish to set myself ap for an inventor ; a claim 
which L especially disown in the very first 
paragraph of my paper. He next accuses me 
| of ignorance, because I do not quote authors 
| whom he has read. In the first place, there 
are some of those he mentions which I have 
| never read, others I have read, besides many 

more whom he does not name; but that he 
should make his own course of reading the 
standard of literary acquirements, savours, I 
think, somewhat of the Procrustian style of 
‘argument. Furthermore, I had no occasion to 
| quote others, a3 my paper was intended to 
convey my own opinion, founded upon my 
own observations and experience. This latter, 
Dr. Trench dismisses rather unceremoniously 
as indeed he does all the other arguments 
which he cannot answer), by saying that I 
may have had deceptions practised upon me, 
and that I may never have met with a case of 
what he and others call gonorrhoea virulenta. 
This might have been true, had my observa- 
| tions been contined to some half-dozen cases 
| carelessly seen in a month ; but, unfortunately 
for his surmise, my observations have been 
carefully made during a space of upwards of 
sixteen years, and extend to several thousand 
cases ; and therefore I think my opinion enti- 
tled to as much consideration as that of any 
author he has quoted, not even excepting 
James Cataneus, whose work, I thank my 
stars, | have never read, and I trust I never 
Shall, if this is a fair specimen, where we are 


not only disgusted with the absurdities, but 
tortured with bad Latinity into the bargain. 

Dr. Trench observes, that we find various 
kinds of running presented in practice, and 
that the fluid is not the same under all condi- 
tions. This has more sound than meaning, 
for every one knows that runnings may be 
derived from various sources; but I do not 
suppose that even Dr. Trench will contend 
that there is such a disease as yorne proc; it 
is therefore obvious that I apply the term 
gonorrhoea to such cases as consist in an in- 
creased secretion and flow from the mucous 
membrane lining the urethra (for we need 
only speak of the male), and this may vary in 
appearance from that of ordinary and limpid 
mucus to that of actual pus. 

It is told us that gonorrhoea may be con- 
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to other cases of introduction of poison into the 


system? Of what use would it be before the 
poison is removed? And what do we do to 
remove the alleged gonorrharal poison before 
we bleed? But gonorrhoea, both virulent and 
mild, will wear itself out, if left to itself; 
and this is not the case with poisons which 
produce such violent symptoms. Again, if 
there were a poison, should we not expect to 
find bubo more frequently than we do as an 
accompaniment of gonorrhoea? Dr. Trench 
tells us that a gleet depends upon a relaxation 
of the mucous membrane. Surely he does 
not think that an excessive secretion can be in- 
duced by the relaxation of a mucous mem- 
brane. No! it depends upon a peculiar state 
jof the vessels induced and left by the pre- 
existing inflammation, but into which it is 


tracted from connexion with women labouring | needless to enter here, as it would protract 
under fluor albus, or during the menstrual pe- tis communication to an unnecessary iength, 
riod, because men have had the disease after) Dr. Trench has thought fit to indulge in 
such connexion ; but this is no proof, because | facetiousness at the sacrifice of his better 
a woman being in either of these states would | feelings ; he almost accuses me of obscenity ; 
furnish no immunity from the disease, and | he does not seem to be aware that some one 
therefore it might be equally contracted from | has said (or as Sterne says, “if they have 
the co-operation of such an individual as from | not, T say it myself”), that satire, like a good 
that of any other; at least such would appear | koife, should not only have a keen edge, but 
to be the case upon the first blush of the argu-| should also be highly polished. He has, 
ment; but in fact, under both these condi-| however, entirely mistaken my character ; for 
tions, by reason of the parts being in a greater | 1 assure you, | think I would rather burn off 
state both of relaxation and lubrication, the | my right hand in the fire, than I would wil- 
friction would be less, and, from one of the | lingly put upon record any thing which could 


sources of the disease being thas removed, | tend in any way to shock or subvert public 
the chance of its contraction would be »rv| morals or decorum. 


I thought the inference 
tanto the less. But here the thunders of | to bedrawn from the difficulty which I showed 
James Cataneus, his sperma famel/a,and bar-| to exist, that a virus could find to its intro- 
barous Latin, are brought against me. Here-| duction to the urethra was so obvious, that I 
abouts, also, is as pretty a piece of logic as any | needed not to expand it; but as Dr, Trench 
no-reasoner could wish to see: Dr. Trench,! says he does vot see it, | will show it; as 
without having employed any previous argu-| thus—if we can show that cases of gonor- 
ments to show that I am wrong, says that| rhoea are numerous out of all proportion to 
Mr. Judd draws from one of his cases « view | those cases where matter could be introduced, 
somewhat similar to mine, and which is there-| then the inference is, that it is probable that 
fore erroneous. When I was at school, it | cases of gonorrhoea seldom, or perhaps never, 


was always expected that we should prove | 


our main position before we talked of corel 


laries, but I think I hear Dr. Trench exclaim | 
with Sganarelle, “ Nous avons changé tout | 


cela.” 

I am now initiated by Dr. Trench into the 
mysteries of M. Ricord’s opinion, of which, 
however, I was previously aware ; and the 
only answer I make to it is, that I differ in 
opinion with M. Ricord, and think that the 
two states he describes are nothing more than 
plain and simple, active and passive, inflam- 
mation; or, to be more correct, according 
to Andral, we might call the latter passive 
hyperemy. Then Dr. Trench shows us how 
we are to distinguish between these two states 
mentioned by Ricord, although he forbids me 
the use of such analogical argument. We 
may, it appears, bleew in the active inflam 
mation ; to be sure we may, as in al! other 


eccur as a consequence of such introduction, 
In respect to the suggestion which | threw 
out in regard to gonorrhoea partaking of a 
rheumatic nature (it was but a suggestion), 
|1 have been misrepresented, for 1 did not 
found it oa the effect which colchicum has on 
it, that was a minor and collateral point, but 
upea metastatic nature. I think Dr, 
Trench’s definition is both obscure and cum- 
bersome, and we may well contrast it with 
the beautifully clear and simple definition 
given by Dr. Elliotson, which is this, “ The 
term specific is applied to those causes” (of 
inflammation) * which induce varieties in 
the symptoms of inflammation.” There is a 
maxim, well known to military tacticians, 
which cannot be too strongly inculcated on all 
those who engage in any kind of controversy, 
namely, that there is no more certain source 
of defeat than that of undervaluing your ad- 


ils 


inflammations, caieris paribus, and one of | versary; and from the fact of Dr. Trench 


the best applications is that of leeches under 
the urethra. What analogy does this present 


having met my arguments merely by a coun- 
ter-statement, and quotations from the opinions 
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of others, I cannot but think he has fallen into 
this error in regard to me. I can therefore 
only repeat of him, what has been said of 
another able man, that 


Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 


I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Joun 


10, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, 
November 24, 1840, 


THE VACCINE CICATRIX, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 
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FOREIGN BODIES IN THE LARYNX 
AND TRACHEA, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Sir :—In one of your late Numbers “ Phila- 
lethes " inquires what is first to be done? and 
theo proceeds to recommend a plan for the ex- 
pulsion of the foreign body, which, although 
sovel, and rather circuitous, particularly in 
a case where a patient is choking, may, 
nevertheless, be successful. I have too 
mach respect for the accurate and learned 
* Philalethes ” to think lightly of his opi- 
nion, and that the principle is good, and 
that the practice may be successful, the fol- 
lowing anecdote will prove :—Aa old friend 


Sin:—I have just perused, at p. 269 of 
Tue Lancer, the following statement :—* It 
is not always easy to ascertain whether the 
vaccination’ has been successful; but 
where the cicatrix in the arm is we!l marked, 
the word * successful’ may be placed before 
that of ‘ vaccination’ in the medical certifi- 
cates of the cause of death.’ ” 

This statement conveys what is decidedly 
erroneous. The existence of a cicatrix is 
no proof that vaccination was successful; 
for the existence of a cicatrix is no proof 
that the vaccination was so performed as to 
have exerted on the system the protective 
influence. 

The proof of this is to be found in the 
fact, that persons having the cicatrices most 
well and deeply-marked, are those who often 
have the small-pox most severely, and on 
whom the cicatrices of small-pox are the 
most deeply-marked. 

Indeed, I have just parted with a gentle- 
man, upwards of twenty, with a deeply- 
marked vaccine cicatrix, who became a pa- 
tient of mine, when labouring under a severe 
attack of smali-pox, attended with typhoid 
symptoms. He is well, and, I may say, un- 
scarred (thanks to homa opathy) ; but his 
vaccination was not successful. 

To assert, then, that a patient, dying ot | 
small-pox with a well-marked cicatrix on | 
him, died after “ succes-ful vaccination, 
would be to assert an inaccuracy, and | 
thereby would inflict an injury on science, | 
and throw an impediment in the way of 
human progress. 

No person is justified in stating vaccina- 
tion as successful, unless he has seen the 
patient operated upon, at least twice, at the 
eighth and the fourteenth or fifteenth day, | 
after vaccination ; and has observed on those 
days that the vaccine vesicle and the vaccine | 
crust have their characteristic appearances. | 


of mine, whose knowledge of his profession 

was obtained entirely from observation, who 
seldom or ever read, and held book practice 
in coutempt, used to make an exception in 
favour of a rival whose character was the 
very reverse of bis own, Wheoever this 
doctor was called to a patient, be listened 
gravely to the case, said lithe, but looked 
unatterable things, and promised his imme- 
diate attention and best services, He 
then retired to his study, opened a book, 
and the first remedy which caught his 
eye determined his practice. Having 
on one occasion been summoned to a young 
woman who had swallowed a pin, and was 
suffering great agony, this cautious practi- 
tiover could pot be prevailed on to depart 
from his usual course, in spite of the urgent 
remonstrances of ber friends, who thought 
death inevitable unless something was in- 
stantly done for her relief. On referring to 
his oracle, the passage before him rao thus— 
“Apply a hot poultice to the patient's 
belly.” He returned as quickly as possible, 
and directed the remedy, which was applied 
with so much haste by the anxious friends, 
that sufficient time was not allowed for it to 
cool. The eflect of the scalding poultice 
was a violent convulsive expiration which 
ejected the pin, and confirmed the reputa- 
tion of the doctor as a man of superior skill, 
Senex, 
December, 1840. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 
Sin :—I much regret that, by an unavoid- 


| able occurrence, I did not see the Namber 


f your Journal containing some strictures 


on my case of Cholera Asiatica, until this 


week, otherwise I should not have so long 
delayed replying to the grave charges of 
your correspondeat, M. H. G., in however 
kind a spirit they might have been intended. 

Your correspondent asks, Whether, after 
mature reflection, I do not consider the 


I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 
Joun Errs, M.D, 


Royal Jeonerian and London Vacciae 
Iastitution, Dec. 14, 1840. 
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symptoms which Morrison's 
case at the termination of his life, rather as 


the result of the narcotic, than of the dis-. 
ease? I would, in reply, ask him, Whether. 
loud and hurried breathing, cold skin, pulse 
just distinguishable, roused when spoken to, 
but immediately relapsing into a haly-conscious | 
state—whether these are the symptoms of 
commencing narcotism ; or whether they are 
rather such as precede death in a great ma- 
jority of instances’ Again, if these be sigus 
of advanced narcotism, or such as would 
occur as the result of opium three hours pre- 
vious to death ; allow me to ask him, When 
the symptoms of narcotism commenced ? For 
the information of your correspondent, if not 
in my own defence, | would venture to state 
what I do consider as symptoms that would) 
result from an over-dose of such a narcotic | 
as opium; aod I cannot do this better than 
in the language of Dr. Christison (p. 650): 
“A person soon becomes motionless, and 
insensible to external impressions ; he breathes 
slow ; generally lies quite still, with the 
eyes shut and the pupils contracted ; and the 
whole expression of the countenance is that) 
of deep and perfect repose.” Again, at 
p. 652, Dr. C, says: “ The most remarkable 
symptom in the generality of cases of poi-| 
soning with opium is the peculiar torpor. 
This state differs from coma, in the patient 
continuing long capable of being roused. It 
may be difficult torouse him ; but uoless death 
is very near, this may be almost always ac- 
complished by brisk agitation, tickling the 
nostrils, loud speaking, or the injection of water | 
into the ear.” I beg to state that neither of 
these expedients were resorted to in speak- 
ing to Morrison: the speaking was that of 
the ordinary tone in addressing a sick pa- | 
tient. 
Your correspondent talks of the weak 
and exhausted state of the nervous system in | 
cholera, as if ordinary remedies would act. 
with tenfold energy ; but, Sir, | must say that 
I do not consider either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary remedies would produce the same 
effect upon a cholera patient that they would 
on a person “in a sound state of health.” 
It appears to me, that in cholera the organic 
nervous system is almost paralysed (if I may 
be allowed the expression), and therefore 
that ordinary remedies have little or no 
effect upon these patients. Your correspon- 
dent makes some allusion to narcotics in 
fever, I presume, as if the two cases, cho- 
lera and fever, were somewhat similar. | 
Now, Sir, with all due deference to him, I 
cannot conceive that the state of the nervous 
system in fever at all approaches that in 
cholera, In fever the brain is oftentimes 
the most prominent organ affected; and I 
should by no means consider myself justified 
in administering a powerful opiate to relieve 
the state of watchfulness consequent upon 
such a condition of the encephalon; and it 
would not at all surprise me, if, in conse- | 


quence of such a “powerful remedy,” I 
found prodaced, instead of sleep, the much 
more alarming symptoms of * oppression at 
the chest, stupor, and turning up of the eye- 
balls.” 

With regard to the contagious or non- 
contagious nature of cholera, 1 am free to 
confess that I am not yet convinced of its 
violeatly-contagious character, and it will re- 
quire far more than the three or four consecu- 
tive cases of your correspondent to convince 
me that it isso. Morrison’s case occurred 
without his having been exposed to any in- 
fection, and he did not communicate the 
disease to any other individual. I presume, 
the “‘ numerous isolated cases” of your corre- 
spondent were of the same kind. We have 
here, then,a proof that cholera may not be con- 
tagious, and we must consequently look for 
some other cause as the origio of these cases, 
What that may be, I do not presume to state. 
A contagious disease may arise now and 
then without any assignable cause for its 
first appearance; but once having shown it- 
self, we should expect that in all cases it 
would be followed by numerous others of 
the same character; as we see constantly 
occurring in the common contagious diseases 
of this country, measles, scarlet fever, and 
small-pox. I do not consider your corre- 
spoodent particularly happy io bis compari- 
son of cholera with fever, as respects its 
contagious nature. The point is at least 
controverted. How often do we see cases 
of the worst form of fever placed in the 
wards of a hospital, amongst numerous other 
convalescent patients, persons, one would 
suppose, peculiarly liable to receive infec- 
tion, without its extending to any other 
individual? It is where many persons are 
crowded together, all exposed to the same 
causes,—want of food, clothing, and pure 
air,—and harassed by anxiety of mind and 
fatigue of body, that we see fever produced 
and kept up. Trusting I have not pre- 
sumed too much upon your space, I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Witttam Gossr. 

Hoddesdon, Dec, 2, 1840. 


SLING FRACTURE-BED., 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—Among the various contrivances 
introduced withio the last few years for the 
treatment of fractures, there is one which I 
feel convinced has not yet been properly 
appreciated by surgeons; I mean that in- 
vented by Mr. Thos. M. Greenhow, one of 
our most intelligent surgeons in this town, 
This sling fractaure-bed, of which I seud you 
a wood-cut,* possesses some immense ad- 


* The wood-cut forme the bh heading of a 
circular issued by the makers of the bed, 


over those now in general use. I 
shall give a few rough notes of two cases 
1 attended, with my friend Mr. A. Davison, 
of Cramlington, and who authorises me to 
express his unqualified approbation of the 
instrument. I shall thea make a few re- 
marks, from which I hope to show that this 
spliat, or fracture-bed, really has many ad- 
vantages not to be found in other inventions 
of a similar nature. 


Case I.—Mathew Clengh, aged thirteen, 
received, June 8th, 1840, while at work ia 
Cramlington colliery, a compound fracture of 
left leg, about midway between the ankle 
and knee. The fracture was extremely 
oblique, and a considerable portion of tibia 
was forced through the wound, He was) 
immediately seen by Mr. Davison and Mr. | 
French, who reduced the fracture, and placed 
the leg in one of Mclatyre’s splints. 

The case at frst did well, but we soon 


SLING FRACTURE APPARATUS. 


Wednesday, Oct. 28th, 1840, and was occa- 
sioved by a stone falling upon him from 
the roof of the mine. There were extensive 
|lacerations on the anterior and posterior 
parts of the leg, immediately arouad the 
fracture. 


The limb was, on the following day, placed 
in Mr. Greenhow’s fracture-bed, has 
continued to do well up to the present mo- 
meot. Firm uaion has takeo place, the 
wounds have almost entirely healed, and 
the boy’s health, with the exception of a 
slight attack of scarlatina sine exanthemate, 
has not in any way suffered. 


Remarks.—Every one who has read Case I. 
must (I thiok) agree with me, that Mr, 
Greenhow's splint was in the highest degree 
beneficial; bat I will go further, and state 
that [ attribute the preservation of the limb 
to the use of this instrument, as the boy's 


found that it was impossible to prevent con- 
traction; and though extension was repeat- 
edly made, we could not maintain the bones 
in apposition. A period of about eight weeks 
was spent in unavailing attempts to pre- 
mote union and prevent contraction, though | 
every thing that afforded a chance of pro 
ducing the desired effect was tried. I then 


health was beginning to succumb under the 
irritation the riding of the fractured portions 
of bone produced, and the great discharge 
of matter. Al! bad symptoms, however, 
soon ceased, whee extension and perfect rest 
of limb were obtained, 


In Case II. I am not aware of any other 
contrivance which would have enabled us 


determined, as a “ dernier ressort,” to give '@ dress the wounds, and yet allow the leg 
Mr. Greenhow’s“ fracture-bed” a trial; and, *® remain in the same position. We have 
in order that it might be properly applied, ‘hus been able to clean and dress extensive 
requested him to go out with me and super. /#cerations during one entire month, and yet 
intend the application, which he very kindly ‘he limb remains in the identical position in 
did. which it was originally placed, Having 
The leg at this time was a good deal ™tationed this fact, I need not use any ar- 
swollen and inflamed; the infammation being *F°™*"* show the ease and comfort expe- 
evidently of ao erysipelatous character. The rienced by the patient in this mode of 
wound was covered with high fabby granu- | “eatment. 
lations, and looked exceedingly wohealthy, | If this instrument possessed no other ad- 


On the third day after the leg had been vantage, it would still be found to be a most 
placed in the “ fracture-bed,” there was a valuable one to the surgeon who lives at a 
pemarkable change in its distance from his patient; for having once 
ance; the high granulations were HB ng Sar fixed the limb in it, there is little fear of dis- 
ead the swelling aod inflammation greatly placement. I have also found that the friends 
abated. From this time the leg rapidly im- might, with perfect safety, be allowed to 
proved, the discharge gradually ceased, dress the wounds, and thus save many long 
the inflammation disappeared, and the wound | and disagreeable journeys, 
healed. In five weeks we removed the ap-| I fear, Sir, that I have already occupied 
paratus, as firm anion had evidently taken too much space in your valuable Pablica- 
place. tion, and, therefore, will not extend my ob- 

On the 23rd of September (when the above *¢fvations. The importance of the subject 
notes were made), the boy was walking must be my excuse for their present length, 
about on his crutches, in excellent health; | have the honour to remain, Sir, yours, re- 
and, ia the most accurate measurement, | *pectfally, 
was unable to detect the slightest shortening | 
when compared with the other leg. 


Case Il.—Matthew Beald, aged eleven, 
had his lefi tibia fractured about three inches, 3, Jesmond High Terrace, 
above the ankle. The accident occurred on Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
—-| Nov, 26, 1840, 


and might appear in the advertising columns 
of our work.—Ep, 


G, Porres, F.L.S., &e. 
Surgeon. 
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SQUINTING CONTROVERSY. 
REPLY OF MR, DUFFIN TO MR, ELLIOT, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—In reply to Mr. Elliot's rejoinder 
to my letter of November 7th, refuting the 
unhandsome insinuation contained in his 
article of the 31st October, you will oblige 
me by inserting the two following letters 
aod subsequent remarks; with which, I beg 
to be understood, the controversy between 
Mr. Elliot and myself, will, on my part, be 
concluded, 

Dear Sir :—Io answer to your note, I beg 
to state, that, on numerous occasions I have 
assisted you in performing the double ope- 
ration for the cure of strabismus, on (he prin- 
ciple advocated by you in Tut Lancet of No- 
vember 7th, in reply to Mr. Elliot's charge. 
Aad I further certify, that I did so a great 
many times previous to the publication of Mr, 
Elliot’s paper ia Tue Lancer of September 
19h, 1 remain, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

G, C, M.D. 

Dear Sir,—I cannot call to memory the 
precise date when I first assisted you io 
performing the double operation for stra- 


bismus, on the principle at present in dispute | 


between yourself and Mr. Elliot; but 1 be- 
lieve that it was some weeks prior to the ap- 
pearance of that gentleman's article in Tue 
Lancet of the 19th of September. I am, dear 
Sir, yours, truly, Samwett, 


It was not my wish, as I have already 


OPERATION FOR SQUINTING, 


which a discoverer is entitled. But the 
question of originality had never entered my 
mind ; since I believed, that every surgeon, 
who had operated extensively, must have dis- 
covered the fact, and practised the same pro- 
ceeding. Neither should I have ever thought 
of laying claim to any merit on this account, 
had not Mr. Elliot, in his article of the 31st 
of October, made this a question of impor- 
tance between us, by indirectly impugning 
the veracity of my statement in the affirma- 
tion alluded to in my last letter, viz., that he 
was quite certain, that I had never practised 
the double operation on the principle and with 
the views explained by himself before reading 
his article, published in Tue Lancet of October 
3ist. In proof of this, Mr. Elliot proceeded 
to show, that there was a vast difference be- 
tween what he advocated and what I al- 
leged to have done; which discrepancies are 


contained in the following passages: “ No- 
thing can be more manifest, from the whole 
tenor and details of Mr, Daflin's former com- 
munications, than that be bad never been in 
the habit of dividing the rectas of the appa- 
rently straight eye for the complete rectifica- 
tion of the other eye, when it had been im- 
perfectly straightened by the first operation, 
| viz., upon itsel/, in which the peculiar value 
of my operation consists: on the contrary, 
/he has merely been in the habit of dividing 
the rectus of the second eye, if the second eye 
| were strabismal, and not otherwise.” The dis- 
tinction between an apparently straight eye 
and one slightly affected with strabismus, 
seems to me to be a mere quibble; and we 
now find that Mr. Elliot really means what 


stated in my letter of November 7th, to de-! 1 at first presumed he did mean, viz., that 
prive Mr. Elliot of any merit of originality | the second, or ** sound,” eye, as he insists it 
to which he was entitled ; or to call in ques-| should be more properly called, is also af- 
tion that he had performed the double ope-| fected with strabismus, but in a much less 
ration for strabismus, in certain cases, on | degree than its fellow. Where then exists 
the principle, and with the views, by which the difference between us as regards the 
he stated he had been directed ; because 1 | condition of the eyes? “‘ Mr. Duffin says, he 
had no doubt that what he had asserted was | is only in the h»bit of dividing the rectus 
correct. In my articles on strabismus, then | of the second eye, if the second eye be stra- 
in course of publication, and at that part | bismal, and not otherwise.” This is quite true. 
of the observations in which it was origi-| Does Mr, Elliot himself, quoting from his 
nally inteaded the practice should be no-| rejoinder to my letter, do otherwise? “I 
ticed,® I stated that which, it would appear, | stated,” says he, “as the first of four infer- 
gave Mr. Elliot offence; but which, from | ences, that strabismus could not be regarded 
the foregoing letters, it will be seen, was | as confined to one eye.” When made use of 
nevertheless true; viz., that he and T had the term sound eye, it was meant to express, 
been pursuing the sawe practice simultane- as shortly as possible, that eye which was 
ously, without being aware of the coinci-| looking at, and directed straight towards, 
dence, His claims to originality were never any object placed before the face of the pa- 
for one moment called in question, And as I re-| tient. “That both eyes were,in my opinion, 
ferred to his article, his priority in making the | concerned in all cases of strabismas where 
practice known was equally undispated. Mr.| no muscular paralysis existed,” &c. In fact, 
Elliot and I were strangers to each other, no | he seems to think it wilfal perversion on my 
intercourse of any kind had existed between | part to suppose, that he ever operated upon 
us, consequently we both did the same / any but strabismal eyes. He and I, there- 
thing at the same time, we had both equally | fore, are now quite agreed upon this matter, 
a right to claim any merit of novelty to) viz., that each eye is,or ought to be, affected 
—— with strabismus, though perhaps in a dif- 
* This will explain to Mr. Elliot why the | ferent degree, before dividing the adductors 
practice was not earlier noticed, of both, Indeed, as I stated in my letter of 
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the 7th of November, we shall never find it 
requisite to operate on the second eye, either 


on its own account, or in order to complete 
the rectification of its fellow, unless it be in 
some degree strabismal also. And it was 
principally to cases of single strabismus that 
my remarks bore reference, previous to the 
appearance of the article which raffled Mr, 
Elliot. 

The next question is, the principle upon 
which Mr. E. and I performed the second 
operation. Mr. E.’s principle may be ga- 
thered from the reading of his first article, 


CHARITIES. 


| atrocious instance of rejection in extremity, 

contravening that divine invitation of comfort 
and consolation, “ Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

I have lived nearly two years ia the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the showy and all- 
pretending structure of charity, called the 
“ General Lying-in Hospital,” and have 
wondered, over and over again, at the 
** much cry and little wool” character of the 
concern, It cannot be said of the architec- 
tural eotrance, so assumptive of grandeur, 
that “ strait is the gate and narrow is the 


! 


viz., that, in preference to dividing any other | way; but most truly it may be added, that 
than the internal rectus, when the division of |“ few there be who enter in thereat.” As 
this was not instantly and completely suc- far as my observation extends, Monday in 
cessful, he practised the division of the ad-| every week is the only fixed day for ad- 
dactor of the other eye; which second eye, mission, as though, poor women! any more 
he now assures us, he considers to be af-| than her Majesty the Queen, could them- 
fected in all cases that do not arise from pa-| selves fix the day of npature’s extremity 
ralysis of some of the orbital muscles. Now, | coming upon them. On Monday morning a 
it appears to me, on comparing Mr. Elliot's | small, shabby board of notification is hang 
principle with that stated in my last letter, by a string on a rail, to the effect that “ pa- 
that the views by which we have both beea tients are to apply at the back door;” and 
guided are precisely the same. To save the at such door may be seen enter perhaps 
reader the trouble of referring to the letter halfadozen women, every Monday, including 
adverted to, I shall quote the passage :—" Ia | the friends of the patieats who accompany 
preference to dividing any other than the | them, 
adductor, when the section of this muscle| There is no carriage-way entrance to the 
alone does not prove successful, I recom-| institution, by reason of which defect, scenes 
mend endeavouring to remove the remaining | sometimes occur to public view of a piece 
inclination inwards, by first operating on the | (almost!) with a dead child lying at the feet 
other eye, and which, in the vast majority |of its mother! that mother in extremity, 
of cases, is alone sufficient for the removal | and, in extremis, rejected from the doors of 
of the remaining obliquity. Be it ander-| a “ general lying-in hospital.” Hospitals, 
stood, however, that in such cases I never | indeed! Yet there is a matron, who receives, 
operate on the second eye, unless I feel at the grand entrance, the carriage sub- 
perfectly satisfied that it also is involved in!scribers and others, who on a Monday 
the production of the strabismus.” Or,as attend. There, also, are housemaids and 
Mr. Elliot has objected to this last part | nurses; and one or two attendant, or, per- 
of the sentence, I may say, unless the second | haps, resident, young gentlemen of the pro- 
eye also is affected with strabismus. That fession may be seen smoking cigars in list- 
such was my practice, and such the prin-|lessoess, But what is goingou? Really, 
ciple and the views with which I operated almost nothing! A quiet stillness, a calm 
on both eyes, in certain cases of squinting, | of inertoess pervades the scene, and a dead 
weeks previous to the publication of Mr. | sea of bricks and mortar evidence the exist- 
Elliot’s paper, is, | trust, sufficiently autheo- | ence of an establishment of, at most, a very 
ticated by the letters of Dr. Child and Mr, | limited tility, 
Samwell. I have the honour to be, Sir,) Were l a subscriber, I should be curions 
your obedient servant, | to learn,—I am,in fact, curious to leara, but 
E. W. Derrix, | then I would make a point to know,—by the 
| annual cost of the establishment in relation, 
by comparison with the number of cases, 
ABUSES IN LYING-IN CHARITIES. | how much each case cost. I should not 
: be very much surprised if I were informed 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. | that each case cost not less than £10; nor 
Sir :—The horrible disclosures which the | should I wonder if it were double that sum, 
case of the improvident, but unfortunate, to say nothing of coffins, of which nota few 
woman, Griffin, has brought before the are, in the dusk of evening, taken in at the 


public, with the self-condemning facts given 
in evidence by Mr, Tawke, having engaged 
your attention in proof of ** the bad admi- 
nistration of the |) ing-in char... °s, hospitals, 
aod workhouses of the metropolis,” I am 
induced to offer a few lines of remark, 
founded upon observation, in relation to one 
ef the public institutions implicated in this 


| back door, and by that egress are the bodies 
of women in such coffins vot unfrequently 
conveyed away forinterment, I mean“ not 
unfrequently” in relation to the number of 
patieuts who apparently receive the beuefit 
of the charity. Lam, Sir, yours obediently, 
ADDINGTON. 
Nov, 22, 1840, 


London, Saturday, January 2, 1841. 


Two articles on “ Medical Reform,” one 
in the “ Quarterly Review,” and the other 
in the “ Medical Gazette,” obtain our atten- 
tion, because they present proofs of the 
rapid progress of correct opinions, in unex- 
pected quarters, and contain sketches of the 
tactics which are now recommended among 
the anti-medical-reformers. We shall first 
refer to those points in which we agree 
with them. The “ Medical Gazetie” now 


states, that 

“The stir which has been made daring 
the last year or two in various quarters is 
likely to lead to some beneficial results ; not 
in the passing of Mr. Warburton’s absurd 
Bill,” &c. &e, 

Again 

“We have in Great Britain and Ireland 
a great number of establishments possessing 
the right of licensing practitioners, * * * 
Now we are not, and never have been, able to 
discover any advantage which can accrue to 
the public from this arrangement ; and it ap- 
pears to us that it would be much better were 
such power of granting licences to practise 
confined to the three capitals— London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin,” 

The profession will decide whether this 
scheme does not make a dangerous ap- 
proach to the recognition of the principle of 
a National Faculty, and of uniform exami- 
nations, for which Tue Lawxcer has al- 
ways contended, and has hitherto ever 
been opposed by all the organs of the cor- 
porations ; but the change is its own justifi- 
cation, and required no apology, no mantle 
io the shape of a quotation, ten years old; 
for desertion to the cause of truth is assur- 
edly more honourable than consistency in 
error. 

The “vicious principle of self-election” 
is formally repudiated :— 

“With respect to the corporate bodies 
themselves, the great and still unreformed evil 
tn the London colleges is the vicious principle 
self-election. * * * A governing body, 
No. 905. 
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self-elected and irresponsible, is repugnant 
to the spirit of the times,” 


This reminiscence of 1831—the high day 
of reform—has slumbered for nearly ten 
years. We hail its resurrection in 1841 :—~ 


“ Were it demonstrable that the best, and 
none but the best, were always chosen (to 
the council of the College of Surgeons), still 
we protest against the principle ; and we feel 
assured that the members of the college 
generally will never be brought to look 
upon the governing body, as at present con- 
stituted, in the same light in which they 
would regard them if they owed their eleva- 
tion to the resalts of a general election. 

“In Pall-Mall we find two instances of 
the obnoxious principle. * * * We most 
earnestly entreat the College of Physicians 
to consider that the time has now come 
when they must go a step farther. The 
licentiates must be acknowledged as members 
of the college, and be the parties to select from 
their own body those whom they consider most 
Sit to be raised to the fellowship. 

“ So likewise of the College of Surgeons— 
they have done much, but they must do 
more. The first step is to place the election 
into the council in the hands of the general 
body. In this respect the duty of the two 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons is 
analogous. Bat the surgeons must not step 
here ; their brethren in Pall-Mali are poor, 
almost to bankruptcy; they (the surgeous) 
have immense funds. Of those resources 
mach has been devoted to public objects 
(how much?), but more than ia becoming is 
still reserved for purposes which, 17 NOT 
STRICTLY PRIVATE, are at least unconnected 
with objects in which the general body of 
members take an interest.” 


We are not displeased to learn, on this new 
anthority, that Sir Henry and his brethren 
in Pall-Mall are “ poor almost to bankruptcy ;” 
for though poverty does, sometimes, “ ac- 
quaint people with strange bedfellows,” it 
is a wonderful help to reflection, ond is, in a 
corporation, an overwhelming argument in 
favour of reform. Let the college be wise 
betimes. We should regret to see the presi- 
dent, after all his classical orations, with 
the elects and fellows, in any other than the 
“ Medical Gazette.” 

There can be no doubt that the iodivi- 
duals,—vulgarly self-entitled the “ heads of 
the profession,”—are more deeply inte- 
rested than any other class in the success 


of an effective measure of medical reform ; 
2L 
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06 THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” AND 


they begin to be alive to their true interests ; 
and curiously enough the “ Medical Ga- 
zette,” which was established to denounce 
Tue Lancer, the principles of reform, and 
the thousands of unprivileged members, 
ends, like Pavt, in adopting the doctrines 
against which it had so long kicked, be- 
lieving the faith it had blasphemed, and 
offering to embrace the men whom it had 
for so many years assailed. 


“ It is because we would have the general 
practitioners occupy the place to which, as 
a body, their education and attainments eo- 
title » that we are, and always have been 

so earnest in denouncing the unmerited 


to which, according present system, 
they are exposed.” pay of 

We turn tothe “ Quarterly,” whose “ Medi- 
cal Reform” (Mr. Wansurton would, per- 
haps, say “ Angling,”’) is one of the cleverest 
essays in the last Namber of the “ Review.” 
In many points the reviewer is liberal and 
enlightened in his views; in more respects 
than one, certain reformers may take 
&@ page from the “ Quarterly.” But the 
writer appears to be incapable of under- 
standing the principles of self-government. 
He does not, or will not, perceive that the 
members of the corporations have any rights 
or privileges. The sheep should have shep- 
herds, the herd, keepers, to protect, lead, or 
drive them; the members are not to be con- 
sidered intelligent, educated Englishmen ; 
they are fit for nothing, not even for coun- 
cillors; the Queex is to protect the public ; 
the self-elected councillors are to take care 
of themselves in the first instance, and of 
the members in the second, if it should 
seem good in their eyes. To render the 
councils responsible to the members,—in 
other terms, “to throw the election open to 
“the ten or twelve thousand members, of 
“whom the college consists, would be 
“ absurd!” These reckless assertions, copied 
from the evidence of Messrs. Guturit and 
Co., scarcely suit the atmosphere even of the 
“ Quarterly,” in the present day. Wherein, 
we ask, does the absurdity consist? In the 
ten thousand members having a control over 


the expenditure of the £10,000 a-year, which 


they have contributed? In all the other 
societies, colleges, and corporations of Ea- 
gland the governing bodies are elected by 
the members periodically. Are the mere facts 
of the revenues being considerable, and 
the members numerous, to deprive them of 
their rights’ 

We proceed to extract certain passages, 
which show that the reviewer can be per- 
fectly rational, and that the flourishing tirade 
aginst represeotative councils is nothing 
more than a momentary light-headed mono- 
mania—“ a tab to the whale” of Medical 
Toryism—the “ tare and tret” to be sub- 
tracted, in order to get the net value of the 
article. 

The arguments in favour of the examina- 
tion of medical practitioners are well stated ; 
but the reviewer maintains that those who 
have passed their examination, and received 
their licence, should not have a monopoly 
of practice. 

“It is right,” he says, “ that no indivi- 
dual should be allowed to be inoculated for 
the small-pox, because he may communicate 
the disease to others; but in what concerns 
himself alone, we see no justice in the inter- 
ference of the state. It may be foolish to be 
rubbed with St. Joun Lono’s balsam, or to 
trust.to the prayers of Prince Homenone ; 


but mankind do many things more foolish 
than these, and nothing can prevent them.” 


We shall not stay to argue the question ; 
but the reviewer is mistaken in assuming 
that a person has a right to “do what he 
will with his own” life in England, for 
according to law the suicide is as much 
a felon as is the murderer. The College of 
Physicians and the Apothecaries’ Company 
have failed in suppressing unqualified prac- 
titioners ; but to what was the failure due? 
Te an error in the principle recognised in the 
early lew, or to defects in the machinery and 
details? 

“ There are no more offensive impostors 
“ than those who march under the banners 
“ of the true faith,” is an aphorism to which 
all will assent, as well as to the subsequent 
statement :— 

“Each individual in society has, with 
respect to his own complaints, a right to 
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consult whom he pleases; but it is quite 
different where he is to provide ical 
attendance for his fellow-creatures. The 
governors of a parish union, or a bench of 
county magistrates, should be bound to 
make their selection from those who are 
properly authorised to practise. They have 
no right to confide the care of the parochial 
poor, or the inmates of gaols and lunatic 
asylums, to any other persons. The same 
rule applies to merchant-ships, to schools, 
to the army and navy, and every other de- 
partment of the public service.” 


We reserve certain controvertible points 
for discussion at another time, and quote an 
excellent passage on the crotchet of some 
people, with reference to preliminary edu- 
cation. 


“ Ought not proofs of a general edu- 
cation to form a part the documents 
which the candidates are expected to pro- 
duce as entitling them to examination ? 

“« With all our prepossessions on the’sub- 

we doubt the policy of any regulation 
of this kind ; and we would willingly avoid 
the fault of recommending that over-legislation 
which so frequently defeats itself, What is to 
be considered as a test of a good preliminary 
education? and in what does it consist? 
On these points there may be great differ- 
ences of opinion, for while the mental facul- 
ties may be improved by the cultivation of 
various branches of knowledge, each indivi- 
dual is apt to regard that as most important 
which has most contributed to the improve- 
ment of his own. To require degrees at 
colleges and universities for the whole of 
those who enter the medical profession 
would be manifestly absurd ; and, after all, 
the common degree of B.A. at Oxford and 
Cambridge is not incompatible with very 
little study and a very low degree of know- 
ledge. Are the candidates to be especially 
examined as to their general as well as pro- 
fessional attainments? There being not 
fewer probably than five or six handred can- 
didates in the year, who would undertake 
the task? And, if such examinations were 
instituted, would they not soon degenerate 
intoa mere empty form? Are the licensing 
bodies to be satisfied with certificates from 
schoolmasters aod tutors? Those must have 
very little knowledge of the world, or of the 
nature of testimonials generally, who think 
that these would be of the smallest value. 
Let us look at the question as we will, we 
perceive insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of any other system than that of offer- 
ing a negative encouragement to young men 
to obtain a good general education, by the 
removal of every inducement to begin their 
professional studies before they are eighteen 
or nineteen years of age. Bat farther, we 
believe that this w be found to be gene- 


rally sufficient. A father will not incur the 
expense of entering his son at a medical 
school sooner than is really necessary ; and, 
for his own sake, if not for his son’s, he will 
be disposed to keep him employed in some 
kind of study, rather than that he should 
dissipate bis time in idleness. Besides, sa- 
tistied as we are of the vast which 
the many are likely to derive from a good 
preliminary education, we are aware that 
intellects of a higher order may overleap the 
barrier which the want of it places in their 
way, and we should be sorry to witness the 
adoption of any measures the effect of which 
would be to prevent these master-spirits from 
entering the medical profession. The Inns 
of Court have acted wisely in this respect. 
The tendency of their regulations is to en- 
courage those who propose to be called to 
the bar to be liberally educated. They do not 
insist on it, and, if they had done so, the 
legal profession would have been deprived 
of some of its brightest ornaments,” 

There will necessarily be differences of 
opinion as to the utility of apprenticeships, 
or something equivalent to them; but we 
quite agree with the reviewer, that “ it may 
“ be very safely left to the discretion of the 
“ parents and guardians, and of the young 
“ men themselves.” 

If the reviewer be a “‘ lecturer,” as we sus- 
pect, his remarks on lecturing are creditable 
to his liberality. After contrasting the pre- 
cise curricula of the College of Surgeons 
and the Apothecaries’ Company with the 
general requirements of the College of Phy- 
sicians, he says :— 

“Tt appears to us, if any of these bodies 
be in an error (and, indeed, they cannot be 
all in the right), that the error of the College 
of Physicians is much safer than that of the 
Society of Apothecaries, or even of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. It has been observed, we 
believe by Sir Walter Scott, that ‘ no one 
can properly be said to be well educated 
who has not been, to a certain extent, self- 
educated:’ and all our experience would 
lead us to regard this maxim as especially 
applicable to the education of medical sta- 
dents. It is the duty of the governing bodies 
to prescribe for them a general plan of stady; 
but as to the details, we are much mistaken 
if they will not manage them better for them- 
selves than they can be managed for them, 
One result of the present system, as it relates 
to the students who mean to be general 
practitioners, is, that they are too much 
encumbered with lectures, * * If the 
students were rigidly to attend every lecture 
prescribed by the College of Surgeons and 


Society of Apothecaries ( which, in fact, they 
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ene wwe do), they would amount to not 
fewer 1500, exclusive of clinical lec- 
tures on cases in the hospital, of which the 
number is uncertain. If we add to the num- 
ber of hours which the lectures themselves 
occupy, those which ought to be occupied 
in making fair copies of the notes which are 
taken of them, we may form some notion of 
the labour which a strict attendance on lec- 
tures alone impozes on the students. We 
have no doubt that there are few of these 
courses of lectures which might not be use- 
fully abridged. 

“ The foregoing observations would indeed 
be misplaced if lectures were the only road, 
or the principal road, to knowledge, which 
is open to the student. They are but the 
means to an end. The good anatomist is 
made what he is not by attending lectures, 
but by his own labours io the dissecting- 
room. A knowledge of diseases, and of the 
mode of treatment, is obtained not from lec- 
tures, but from a diligeat attendance in the 
wards of the hospital ; from taking notes of 
cases, and thinking of them afterwards. In 
attending lectures the mind is merely pas- 
sive. It receives knowledge, but when re- 
ceived it does little or nothing with it. But 
what is chiefly wanted to make a good 

titioner, either in medicine or surgery, 
Dba he should have acquired the habit of 
observing, thinking, and acting for bimeelf; 
and this is to be accomplished, not on the 
benches of the lecture-room, but in the wards 
of the hospital ; where the student finds, not 
dull descriptions of disease, but disease 
itself, in all its variety of forms, changing 
from day to day; where every bed tells an 
impressive history to those who are disposed 
to read it; and where the intellect is ani- 
mated and sharpened by collision with the 
intellects of others.” 


The following passages, relative to exa- 
minations, contain nothing strikingly novel ; 
but they are just, and well-expressed :— 


“ An efficient examination, which distin- 
ishes the well-qualified from the ill-quali- 
practitioner, and sends the latter back to 
improve himself by further study, cannot fail 
to be of essential service to the community ; 
while an inefficient examination, which gives 
to the idle and the ignorant the same licence 
which it gives to the industrious and well- 
informed, is worse than no examination at 
all, and actually mischievous. 

“the examiners, whose duty it will be 
to bear in mind that the intention of medical 
education is to make, not philosophers, but 
skilful and usefal practitioners; and that 
those who have higher aspirations may very 
safely be left to accomplish their object in 
their own way. In the examinations they 
should especially make it their business to 
ascertain what is the amount of practical 
knowledge, drawn from their own observa- 


tions, which the candidates possess; and 
with this view they should interrogate them, 
not so much about what they have been 
tanght in lectures as about what they have 
themselves witnessed, and which cannot be 
learned by rote. But for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects it is necessary that the 
boards of examiners shoald be rendered as 
efficient as possible.” 


At another time we shall examine the 


question, whether it be desirable or not to 
fill up the reviewer's “ faint outline of a 
scheme,” or to let it fade away into the 
shades of night? 


THE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


LETTERS FROM A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL 
AND THE TREASURER, 


To the Editor eof Tae Lancer. 


Sin:—Io your last editorial article you 
have been pleased to charge the council of 
the Medical Association of Ireland with 
“ ignominious proceedings” and “ the base 
betrayal of Irish rights and interests,” 
during the late absence of their distin- 
guished president, Mr. Carmichael. Nay, 
more, as if these charges were not suflicieatly 
insulting to the members of that body, you 
hint very intelligibly at their dishonest ap- 
plication of the large sum so generously 
placed by Mr. Carmichael at their disposal. 

Now, Sir, as a senior member of the 
council so charged, and one who has at- 
tended all its meetings during the period in 
question, I feel the utter impossibility of 
patiently submitting to such grave accusa- 
tions. For the purpose, therefore, of meet- 
ing them as they require to be met, I call 
upon you either to retract or substantiate 
them. Should you reject the former, and 
adopt the latter course, I call upon you, 
first, to specify any one of our proceedings, 
daring the absence of Mr. Carmichael, to 
which the term “ ignominious,” or any other 
more mild and polished term of reproach, 
can be justly applied, Secondly, to point 
outa single instance in which we have either 
betrayed or neglected the interests of our 
constituents, or dishonestly applied even a 
farthing of the funds committed to our care. 

I deeply regret that apy circumstance 
should arise to force me into such direct and 
strong collision with you, Sir, to whem J 
have been indebted, on several occasions, 
for very kind and courteous attention. But 
I should be guilty of unpardonable duplicity 
if lL did not express my solemn conviction, 
that such articles as that of which I am 
now unfortunately compelled to complain, 
are eminently calculated to disanite the 
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friends, and strengthen the enemies, of 
medical reform. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
James O'Berene, M.D., 
Surg. Extr. to the Queen. 


P.S.—I have just received the accom- 
panying letter from Dr, Joha Macdonnell, 
treasurer to the association ; and trust that 
you will feel the fairaess of giving insertion 
to it, as well as to this. 


“ To James O' Beirne, Esq., M.D., Se. &e. 


“ My dear Sir :—1 have heard, with much 
pleasure, that you are about to reply to the 
attack upon the council of the Medical 
Association of Ireland, in the leading article 
of the last Namber of Tue Lancer. As 
treasurer to the association, it was my in- 
tention to request of the Editor of Tue 
Lancet an explanation of bis insinuations, 
in that article, respecting the corrupt mis- 
application of our fands; but, as you are 
taking the matter up, I willingly commit the 
conduct of our quarrel to your abler pen. 
Will you have the goodness to say something 
to the following effect on my part :— 

“If the Editor of Tne Lancet have any 
grounds for his insinuations, I beg that he 
will make me acquainted with them. I 
will undertake to prove, to the satisfaction 
of any member of the association who will 
call on me for that purpose, by the produc- 
tion of my books and vouchers, that such 
grounds are fallacious. If he have no 
grounds, then 1 demand it as a matter of 
right that he retract the calumny. 

“ It is impossible, at this moment, to do 
a greater injury to the cause of medical 
reform in Ireland, than to sow groundless 
distrust of their executive council in the 
mind of the association, Indeed, the inte- 
rests of reform require, that if the council 
lose, justly or unjustly, the confidence of 
the association, they should instantly be 
displaced. It is easy for any make-bait, 


*Spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas.’ 
Bat I will ventare to predict, that whoever 
lays such a part in this matter, without 
ing able to sustain his insinuations by 
proof, will incur the suspicion and odium 
of being (if not an avowed) a secret enemy 
to the cause of medical reform. I am, my 
dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
“J. Macponnets, 
“ 4, Gardiner’s-row, 
Dec, 23, 1840.” 


We very willingly give insertion to Dr. 
O'Beiane’s communication, and to the ac- 
companying letter from the treasurer of the 
Irish Medical Association, Dr. Jouxs Mac- 
DONNELL, ia compliance with Dr, O'Brinne’s 
request. 


We have to state, in reply to Dr. O’ Berane, 
that we never charged either of those gen- 
tlemen with anything like a “ dishonest 
application” of money. 

We had hoped that gentlemen, like Dr. 
O’Berrxe, who had some acquaintance 
with Tae Laxcet, would not suppose for 
a moment that any attack on the private 
character or personal integrity of the members 
of the council was intended, No such at- 
tacks have ever disfigured our pages, 
Our observations, indeed, were exclusively 
directed against the public conduct of « 
public representative body; end however 
displeasing it may be to them to sit down 
under censure, nothing can induce us to 
sacrifice the freedom of the medical press, 
by retracting one observation until it be 
proved to be incorrect, unjust, and uane- 
cessary. 

With regard to the words quoted by Dr. 
O’Berane, when he says that we bave also 
“charged the Medical Association of Ire- 
* Jand with ‘ the base betrayal’ of Irish rights 
“and interests,” it is only necessary, in 
addition, that we should utterly and unhesi- 
tatingly disclaim, as we do, that those 
words had any individual reference. They 
related entirely to what we regarded as a 
miserable, impolitic, pusillanimous abandon- 
ment of the rights of the profession in Ire- 
land, on the part of the Association. This 
alone was the full purport of our intention 
aod meaning. 


We always insert the official replies of 
public bodies on whose proceedings we 
comment; but we do not hold ourselves 
bound to notice the representations of indi- 
vidual members, howsoever respectable they 
may be. Hence it is not because we admit 
the right claimed by Dr. O’Berrne, in the 
present instance, that we insert his letter, 
but because he has put upon our words a 
construction which we altogether repudiate, 

Here our explanation shovld end, But 
Dr. O’Beirne says, “ such articles as that 
“of which I am now unfortunately com- 


“ pelled to complain, are eminently calculated 


“ te disunite the friends and strengthen the 
“ enemies of medical reform.” The remark 
would apply more correctly to the articles 
of the gentleman who still remains secretary 
to the Association, We may however state, 


that the public proceedings—which we felt 
it our duty to characterise in the strong 
terms of which Dr, O’Beirxe complains— 
were reported in the Dublin journal, and 
have been referred to specifically in 
successive numbers of Tue Lancet. We 
turn to the Number for October Sist, in 
which, after watching their proceedings 
with mach anxiety, the conduct of the coun- 
cil of the Association was condemned in the 
following terms :— 

“ The Irish Medical Association hesitates, 
deliberates, and has not, while we are writ- 
ing, come to any decision. * * that a 
council of Irish gentlemen should hesitate, 
deliberate, and shrink from the frank expres- 
sion of their feelings, when the honour of 
their profession is foully assailed—when a 
member of Parliament proposes to register 
their names by the side of all the ignorant 
druggists and mountebank quacks io the 
coustry—to allow those men ‘to practise 
medicine in chief’—and to levy a tax on the 
profession, the produce of which he refuses 
to entrust for one instant to their manage- 
ment, giving all the patronage as well as the 
disposal of their funds—the control of 
their simplest acts, and the appointment of 
their servants—to the political officers of 
the Crown, and appointing laymen, in the 
depth of his distrust, to sit at their council- 
boards, and watch their proceedings: to see, 
we say, under such circumstances, the mem- 
bers of a council in whom the medical re- 
formers of Ireland have reposed the respon- 
sible office of their representatives, sit in 
equivocal silence, God knows how many 
weeks, under the mask of deliberation, does 
fill us with astonishment. The Irish heart 
beats right by instinct; their brethren here 
want to know what they feel, and not what 
they think; without any hesitation we say, 
therefore, if the council be misled by no 
sinister speculations, it is high time to avow 
their sentiments, or the Irish medical re- 
formers must look elsewhere for leaders.” 


The council, misled, no doubt, persisted 
in these proceedings, which did appear to 
us to be “ ignominious,”—deserving the re- 
prehension of the members, and inconsistent 
with the high character which many of them 
had obtained among reformers for clear- 


sightedness and sincere zeal. 


We must repeat the recommendation re- 
lative to Mr. Canmicnary’s gift of £500; 
it appears to be well calculated to secure the 
judicious expenditure of the money, and to 
prevent jobbing, against which every obser- 
vation of ours on the finances of the associa- 
tion was directed :— 


“ Mr. Carmichael has devoted £2500 to the 
cause of medical reform. Ireland expects 
more from him than this; she expects that 
he will watch over its expenditure, and see 
that it is employed in securing a real medi- 
eal reform, solid privileges, and substantial 
advantages for the whole medical profession. 
When the battle is won, we shall be glad 
to see a balance-sheet struck by the Irish 
Association, showiog how this munificent 
sum has been distributed, into whose hands 
it has found its way, and how many and 
what public benefits it has procured.” 


Dr. Macponnett refers to his books of 
accounts, and offers to show them to any 
member of the Association, No one who is 
acquainted with the honourable character of 
that gentleman, can entertain a doubt of 
their accuracy; but we must remind Dr, 
Macponne tt, that one of the charges against 
the corporations was the non-publication of 
the various items of their expenditure. Now, 
have the accounts of the Dublin Association 
ever been published in any detail? Would 
it not be satisfactory to many of the mem- 
bers, in remote parts, to kaow, precisely, 
how their money is expended, without the 
trouble of calling on the treasurer for his 
accounts? Would not the periodical publi- 
cation of the accounts be a short way of 
proving, to the satisfaction of every body, 
that our cautions against jobbing were ab- 
solutely unnecessary ? 

We shall rejoice to see the real reformers 
of Ireland at the helm of the Association, 
and shall, on all occasions, endeavour to do 
justice to their proceedings. 


Tue following paragraph appeared in the 
Times of Wednesday last, December 30th, at 
the close of a communication, dated Wool- 
wich, December 29th :— 


* ARSENAL:—Aao 
“this forenoon before Mr. C. J. Carrran 
“and a respectable Jury, at the Salutation 


uest was held 


“ Tavern, Beresford-square, on the bodies of 
“ seven convicts, pamed James Smith, Joseph 
“ Edwards, James Bachelor, Joho Beach, 
« John Hollingworth, Thomas Palmer, and 
“Joseph Branch. The Jury, after being 
“ sworn, proceeded to the deadhouse in the 
“ Royal Arsenal, and examined the bodies, 
“and on their return agreed to a verdict, 
“ «Died by the visitation of God, of fe- 


“ ver’” 

Seven convicts lying dead in one place, at 
one time, or Fever! Precisely the same ver- 
dict in relation to the whole seven! There is 
something startling and alarming in this 
announcement. The facts seem to demand 
an instant explanation from some person in 
authority. Whether any inquiry into the 
affair will be institated by the Government, 
we cannot pretend to determine ; but we shall 
feel particularly obliged to any member of 
our profession, who resides on the spot, and 
to whom it would not be inconvenient, to 
institute an investigation into the circum- 
stances, if he would be so obliging as to 
make the requisite inquiry, and commupi- 
cate to us, without delay, the result of his 
scrutiny. 

If the seven convicts died from fever, what 
is the nosological designation of the fever? 

How long were the sufferers ill? 

How had they been employed, how cloth- 
ed, how fed, how located with respect to 
warmth and cold, previously to the attack of 


To what treatment were they subjected ? 
Where is an account of the treatment to be 
seen? 

Did they die in the conviet-ship ? 

These questions ought to be answered im- 
mediately, fully, and without the least re- 
serve; and we have no hesitation in saying, 
that ths subject demands the prompt atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE, 


“Tne reduction of temperature alone, 
when the atmosphere reaches the freezing 
point, is fatal to a certain number of per- 
sons.” 

The Tables of Mortality, published at the 
General Register-oflice, for the last six 
weeks, afforded a striking illustration of 
this principle; the weather, after having 
been wet and mild, grew cold rather sud- 
denly, and the immediate result was an 
increase in the number of deaths registered 
from 860 to 1087. 

The following were the numbers of deaths 
registered in the six weeks; and the tem- 
perature has been added from the tables 
kept at the Royal Society’s rooms by Mr. 
Robertson, to whose politeness we are in- 
debted for the observations :— 


fever? 


Week ending Saturday. 


Number of Deaths 
registered. 


Temperature. 


Highest. 


November 4th ........ 
28th 
December 5th ...++++++ 
12th 
19th 


65° 
61° 
54° 
55° 
45° 
40° 
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The greatest increase was in the class of 


pulmonary diseases; but we cannot sow 
enter into a full discussion on the influence 
of cold, and shall merely recommend the 
careful study of the detailed tables to our 
readers, Every disease preseats some posi- 
tive or negative fact of importance to the 
medical practitioner. 

The old bills of mortality deserved little 
reliance in comparisons of this kind, for 
the retarns were not made regularly; and it 
often happened that the deaths which oc- 


‘ment in opposition to the just request of the 
\oatasian The writer candidly admitted 
the right of the profession to remuneration 
| for services rendered, *“ The only question 
| which remains,” he observes,“ is, from what 
/source, and in what manner, is it to reach 
lthem?” He objects to the deposit of a fee 
by the proposer, on the ground that some 
offices would be illiberal enough to continue 
the old practice, and that still a line of 
demarcation would remain between those 
who demanded and those who declined a 
fee for this service. This is a purely 
| selfish argument, and requires no reply. He 
| objects to the statement io the circular, that 


curred during a year in a particular parish | the opinion given by the medical referee is 
were entered at once in the bill of a week, solely for the benefit of the company ; but 


The standard of calculation and comparison 
was thus constantly disturbed, until it be- 
came no standard at all. 

Science is therefore greatly indebted to 
the Registrar-General, for the publication of 
the series of weekly tables, which have been 
commenced and have been regularly con- 
tinued during the present year. We have 
ascertained that not a single return has been 
omitted for any week from any of the one 
hundred and twenty-five metropolitan dis- 
tricts ; so that the tables are comparable, 
and indicate, as will be observed, any varia 
tion in the mortality, whether from the wea- 


ther or epidemic influences, as accurately as 
the thermometer exhibits the temperature. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


ASSURANCE COMPANIES, 


Tue report of Dr. R. D. Thomson states, 
that in reply to the circulars which had been 
forwarded to the various insurance offices of 
London, ten answers had been received. 
Four of these were from offices which coin- 
cided with the justice of the pledge enter- 
tained by the members of this association, 
As it is important to the profession that they 
should be acquainted with the names of 
such offices as are friendly to their interests, 
the designations of these companies are 
subjoined :— 

English and Scottish Law, Life, and Loan 

Association. 

Church of England Assurance Institution, 

National Endowment and Assurance So- 

ciety. 

Friendly Endowment Society. 

Of the unfavourable replies, five contained 
a distinct negative to the request of the 
association. Of this number was one from 
the Dissenters’ office. The tenth reply was 
aponymous, and was the only answer which 
contained apy thing in the shape of an argu- 


distorts the affirmation so as to make it apply 
to the insurance. The reasoning on the 
circular, he observes, “* proceeds on the 
belief that a voluntary insurance is made 
selely for the benefit of the company.” 
This is not true. He then classes the opinioa 
given by a medical man, in reference to the 
health and constitution of bis patient—the 
confidential information acquired by years 
of attendance and observation, often preju- 
dicial to the interests of his patient, and, 
consequently, to himseif—io the same cate- 
gory with the opinion of a friend and the 
baptismal certificate. “ We have no right 
|to dictate to the assuree what he shall pay 
to the surgeon and clergyman.”’ Could any 
opinion be offered more degrading and io- 
| sulting to the dignity of an honourable pro- 
|fession? This is the result, too, of the 
mature deliberation of the secretary and 
actuary of a London insurance company ! 
The writer then proceeds to give his legal 
opinion, from which it might be concluded 
that he isa lawyer. If he be so, his law is 
not founded upon practice, but is the conse- 
quence of his own mature reflections. “ If 
the insurance offices,” says he, “ directly or 
indirectly, pay the referees, these gentlemen 
| become in a legal sense their agents ; they 
lose the character of disinterested witnesses 
between the two parties; and the office, by 
committing the absurdity of paying for the 
evidence produced by its applicants, iden- 
tifies itself with the very parties against 
whose ignorance and concealment it is thas 
vainly endeavouring to protect itself.’" Is 
the justice of the country compromised when 
the medical witness is paid for his attend- 
ance at a criminal trial? Is the medical 
practitioner asked for his gratuitous opinion 
by any other bodies save insurance com- 
pasies? The writer would seem to insinuate 
as much ; and it is highly important that snch 
opinions of the profession should be brought 
before them, because it proves that might 
with many persons is justice, and that inde- 
pendence can be readily acquired and main- 
tained by union, but by univa alone. 


Dec. 15, 1840, 


J 
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BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 


To the President of Bethlem, 


Sir :—I shall address my present inquiry 
to the financial department of the hospital, 
in which I have beeo much embarrassed by 
the meagre and perplexing manner in which 
the published accounts are kept. 

The annual outgoings upon your estates, 
especially your Lincolnshire estates, are 
most extraordinary. They have averaged 
for the last twenty years, upon that property, 
upwards of 69 per cent., as appears from 
the following abstract of the annual ba- 
lances in the Parliamentary Report, p. 496, 
the only document to which I have access. 

LINCOLNSHIRE ESTATES. 
Gross rental for 20 years, 

from 1817 to 1836inclusive £105,673 18 3 
Oatgoings the same 

period 73,563 7 O 


Balance applicable to the 
purposes of the charity. £32,110 11 3 


Or dividing this general average of 20 years 
into 4 averages of 5 years each, they are 
as fullows:—IS8I7 to 1821, 844; 1822 to 
1826, 59); 1827 to 1831, 69}; and 1832 to 
1536, 64) per cent. 

This enormous outlay may undoubtedly 
be consistent with prudent management, and 
from the locality of the property the outlays 
must be larger than on ordinary estates; 
but surely the public have a right to de- 
mand some fuller report and explanation of 
such appropriation of charitable funds, than 
the concise ex pressions of * casual expenses,” 
or “ new buildiogs,” forming a live in ao 
annual abstract, 

This explanation is rendered more neces- 
sary, from the obvious fact that the outlay 
has not been for the permanent improvement 
of the property, The rental in 1817 was 
£5234 9s. 6d.; in 1837, £5280 4s. 3d.; 
and the average rental for twenty years has 
been £5283 13s. Gd. (p. 496.) 

The management of the funds, as between 
the separate foundations of the hospital, is 
also very remarkable. 

It appears that the hospital has two sepa- 
rate foundations ; viz., the general, or Beth- 
lem foundation, for curable patients ; and the 
foundation for incurablcs, established by the 
will of ove Edward Barkham, in 1729 
(p. 489), who bequeathed to the hospital his 
estates in Lincolnshire for the special sup- 
ms of such patients as should “ he deemed 

y the governors of Bethlem to be incu- 
rable,” and, therefore, excluded from the 
benefits of the general foundation. 

These foundations have separate fands for 
their separate purposes. To the Bethiem, 
or curable fund, belong the general estates 
of the hospital, the dividends upon stock 


purchased by former savings, and the be- 
nefactions and ies given to the hospital 
generally; to the latter belong the Lincoln- 
shire estates, the tithes of Wainfleet, and 
some small dividends from monies invested, 

These funds are kept separately in the 
hospital books, and the receipts and dis- 
bursements are also entered separately in 
the annual statement of the accounts; and 
separate balances of each fund are therein 
nominally struck, as will be seen by ab- 
stracts of the published accounts. Thus, 
for example, in the accounts for the year 
1836, there appears a balance in favour of 
the curable faod of £6592 18s. Id., and in 
favour of the incurable fund of £814 15s, 7d.; 
and it would naturally be expected that 
these two sums should appear in the next 
year’s accounts, as the balances of the re- 
spective funds; but instead thereof, the 
united amount of the two balances, viz., 
£7407 12s. 8d., finds its way into the cu- 
rable, and “ nil” into the incurable columa, 

This extraordinary circumstance for a 
long time baffled ali my search; but I be- 
lieve I have discovered the secret, and if I 
am correct, the incurable columa should, 
in 1837, have commenced with a minus ba- 
—_ of £28,000, or thereabouts, instead 
of nil, 

The enormous outlays upon the Lincola- 
shire estates have resdered them inade- 
quate to support the incurable establish- 
ment, and large sums have at various times 
been drawn from the more prosperous 
curable fand to make up the deficiencies ; 
which sums have been, in the produc- 
tive years of Lincolnshire, partly repaid ; 
and regular entries have been made in the 
ledgers of such transactions, although they 
have been passed sub silentio in the pub- 
lished accounts. There has not, therefore, 
been at any time a balance ia favour of the 
incurable fund, except upon the receipts 
and disbursements of some particular year, 
At the close of 1834, the balance against the 
fund, in respect of such advances, was 
£28,469 10s, 8d.; and the average balance 
for the last twenty years has been £27,700 
11s. (p. 498.) Now, assuming this sum to 
have been purchased into the funds, or ad- 
vanced to the incurable fund at 4 per cent., 
instead of without interest, the income of 
the curable fund would have been increased 
£820 per annum; and assuming a patient 
to cost the hospital £40 per annum, twenty 
additional curable patients, instead of in- 
curable ones, would have been upon the 
books of the hospital during the whole of 
the period above mentioned; and as the 
average treatment of a curable patient is 
ander six months (p. 554), and the average 
number cured upwards of 50 per cent., there 
would bave been $00 additional curable pa- 
tients admitted in the twenty years, and four 
hundred and twenty additional cures. How 


many of the applicants, so rejected, may, at 


of the founders, or suc 
by the Court of Chancery? 

is another circumstance connected 
with the management of the funds which 

uires observation. 
Whea the present hospital was built, an 
arrangement was made with the government, 
that one wing of the hospital should be 
erected and kept in repair at their expense, 
the reception of criminal lunatics, and 
tha r head should be 
the hospital for their maintenance 
The original payment was £47 


certain sum 


for 
a 
to 
head, per annum, with £200 additional 
to the officers. This payment 
has been gradually reduced, and has for 
some years been £38 6s. 8d. per head, with 
£470 additional for salaries ; making a total 
charge upon the average oumber of criminal 
tients slightly exceeding £44 12s. per 
Now the cost of each criminal pa- 
tient to the hospital (the cost of repairs 
being defrayed by the government) is only 
£31 18s. per head (p. 559); which leaves a 
net profit of £12 14s. per head, or upwards 
of £800 per annum to the hospital. This 
profit does not appear in the annual printed 
accounts ; for by the ingenious amalgamation 
of the criminal with the incurable account, 
the governors have been able silently to 
apply the surplus of the government pay- 
ments in reduction of the balance due from 
the incurable fund, without communicating 
the secret of such profit to the public. 
Surely it cannot be the intention of the 
government, who have built and repair 
the premises, that the hospital should farm 
the criminal lunatics, like the keepers of a 
private madhouse, bat that all the sums ad- 
vanced on their behalf should be bond fide 
ex in their protection and comfort. 
will now inquire into the expenditare of 
such proportion of the funds as are applied 
to the maintenance of the patients. 
According to the tables in the Parliamen- 
tary Report, p. 559, the total annual cost of 
a patient in Bethlem, upon an average of ten 
years, is £39 8s. 6d. In order to ascertain 
whether this cost is wisely and economically 
incurred, it must be compared with the cor- 
responding cost in some other institution of 
a similar character. The 55th Report of 
the Hanwell Asylum is now before me ; from 
which it appears that the annual cost of a 
in that asylum, for the year ending 
t. 30, 1840, was £22 8s. 6d.; being a 
considerable increase upon the cost of all 
former years, in consequence of the improve- 
ment in the dietary, and other circumstances 
there alluded to ; whilst the average annua! 
corresponding cost of a patient in Bethlem 
is £32 19s, 6d., for the cost in respect of 
rates and repairs (which form part of the 


£39 8s. Gd.) must be deducted, as being 
excluded from the £22 8s. 6d., such pay- 
ments at the Hanwell Asylum falling upon 
the general funds of the county. The ex- 
penses of a patient in Bethlem, therefore, 
exclusive of rates and repairs, exceed the 
expense of a patient in Hanwell upwards of 
one-third; bat it does not, therefore, follow 
that the management at Bethlem is not as, 
or more, economical than the management 
at Hanwell. The charges must be dissected, 
and the details compared, before any con- 
clasions can be fairly drawn. 

The mean daily average number of pa- 
tients at Bethlem, for ten years, has been 
228, the largest 257 (p. 554). The average 
daily number at Hanwell, for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1940, was 835. The compara- 
tive expenditure of the two hospitals, viz., 
of Bethlem, for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1837, (the last year to which the Report ex- 
tends, p. 538), and of Hanwell, for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1840, (which comparison is 
in favour of Bethlem, inasmuch as provisions 
have lately risen in price,) is as follows. 
The items are as much divided as the scanty 
information given in the Bethlem accounts 
will permit. 

RETHLEM, 

£ 
Provisions ....3784 3 2..10,331 3 
Clothing and 

bedding 75318 2804 5 3 
soap, 

candles, & 

asf 10 2.. 2,898 10 5 

bills ...... 

Salaries and 


} 1S 7.. 3,309 1 3 


$221 7 1.. 18843 0 6 

I have added to the amount of those 
salaries ion the Bethlem account, which 
appear in the printed statement of the hos- 
pital, one-half of the salary of the clerk, 
, and one-fourth of that of the account- 

ant, £125 ; because it is the daty of the clerk 
to attend the committee meetings, make up 
the minutes, &c., and the accountant has the 
superintendence of the accounts of the two 
hospitals as well as of the general manage- 


ment. 

Allow to Bethlem the largest daily 
average of patients at any time within its 
walls, viz., 257, and taking the real Han- 
well average, viz., 835, the comparative 
annual expenditure per patient, upon each of 


the four items forming the whole ex itare, 
is as follows :— en 


Difference 

Bethiem. Hanwell. in favour of 

Hanwell. 

Ist item ....14 10 7}--12 5 04..2 5 6f 
2od ditto... 2 18 2}.. 215 24..0 3 OF 
3rd ditto.... 413 7..3 95 ..1 42 
4th ditto....10 16 4}.. 4 00 ..6 16 4j 


The comparative economy of the two hos- 
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this time, be the inmates of other asylums J 
uncured and jiocurable! Can such an } 
propriation of the carable funds of the 
charity be deemed consistent with the inten- | , 
1 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


a most 
estigation, they seem so nearly 
similar, it is difficult to say which is the 
; but the advantage seems on the 
side of Bethiem : for although tae male 
patients there have two ounces of meat and 
eight ounces of bread, and the females two 
ounces of meat and tweaty-four ounces of 
bread, weekly, more than at Hanwell, they 
are not allowed tea or sugar, which forms 
aheavy article in the Hanwell ex peoditure: 
nor are the extra allowances for out-door 
workers equal to the Haawell allowances ; 
nor are the male patients allowed two 
changes of linen weekly. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA.—OPERATION, 


G. T., aged 53, married, was admitted 
July 13, 1840, under Mr. Liston, witha very 
severe stricture of the urethra. He is a 
stout, healthy, fresh-complexioned little 
man, and states that, for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, since losing the greater part 
of his penis by phagedesic ulceration, he 
has been mach troubled with difficulty in 
voiding bis urine, which is passed only in 
small quantities at a time, and that with 
much exertion, At times, however, he has 
experienced mach less inconvenience than 


With respect to the second item, viz., at others; bat for the last three years the 
clothing and bedding, no comparisen can be | yj] has been decidedly and gradually on 
made, taking into deration the sums the iucrease. His constitution has also suf- 
charged, as the clothing of the criminal luna- fered, and his urine become thick aod 
tics only is included in the Bethiem account, | turbid, depositing a quautity of mucus on 
and no bedding (except the straw) charged in cooling. For the last twelve months he has 
the Hanwell account (the other articles of experienced constant pain deep in the pelvis, 
bedding being paid for out of the county and running down the inside of the thighs, 
rate). But there can be no doubt, that if all which often feel cold when the rest of the 
Coseuencnee for clothing and bedding was hody is perspiring freely ; he has had seve- 
brought into account, the balance would be ral abscesses form in the perinwum and scro- 
greatly in favour of Hanwell, The average tom, which have either burst or been opened. 
cost of the clothing of each criminal patient He has been attending latterly as an out- 
at Bethlem is £3 2s. 2)d.(p. 559), of each patient, Mr. Liston having attempted, by 
patient at Hanwell, Zi 14s. 8d. (Han. Rep., means of the smallest-sized catheters, to pass 
P- 11), and the commissioner reports that the stricture, and so cause its enlargement. 
at Bethlem “ the destruction of blankets is Finding, however, that this was impractica- 
| ble, Mr. Liston recommended the patient to 


exceedingly great” (p. 530). 

The item of tradesmen's bills, from the | come into the hospital, in order that further 
absence of minuter details in the Bethlem means might be taken to remove the obsti- 
abstracts, cannot be accurately compared; pate stricture. 


but the apparent difference is in favourof At t the orifice of the urethra, at 
the Hanwell accounts, f | the end of the small projection of skin form- 
It appears from the above dissection of ing the remains of the penis, is very much 
the accounts, that the balance on every item contracted and puckered, and admits, with 
is against Bethlem ; but ia what does the difficulty, a small-sized catheter. The 
serious difference between the comparative | cipal stricture, however, is farther back, 
cost of the two hospitals consist? The towards the membranous portion, and ap- 
uestion is answered in one short sentence— pears firm, gristly, and about two or two 
salaries of the officers and attendants.— and a half inches long. The urine flows ia 
BeTHLEM PATIENTS, 257; SALAnies, £2780 4 very small stream at the most favourable 
158, Td.—HANWELL PATIENTS, 535 ; SALARIES, time, bat occasionally, particularly after 
£3309 Is. 3d. ‘the patient bas exposed himself to cold, or 
The result of this investigation establishes has indulged in drinking, the water only 
the melancholy fact, that with a gross income | comes by drops, and keeps his linen con- 
(including the payments in respectof criminal stantly wet. The scrotum is considerably 
lunatics), exceeding for the last ten years swollen and indurated. There are two 
£20,000 per anaum (p. 499), the hospital has small fistulous openings which occasionally 
during such period sup only a daily give passage to urine: one is situated in 
average of 228 patients (p. 554), possessing front of the scrotum near the base of the 
no comfort, privilege, or enjoyment, beyood penis; and the other in the perineum, im- 
the inmates of a pauper asylum, save the mediately behind the scrotum. They are 
| gen od the building they inbabit, and both the result of the urinary abscesses be- 
knowledge of the ample remuneration fore alluded to. 
awarded to the officials for protecting their July 13. The patient to be kept on mode- 
persons and property. I am, Sir, your obe-| rate diet, and his bowels gently moved by 
servant, doses of being 
23. patient’s general 
ore much improved, and his bowels having beea 


Dec. 80, 1840, opened by a mild purge given this morning, 
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pitals with respect to the first item, 
provisions, depends upon the 
e, 
of 
Vv 
it 
\- 
} 
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Mr. Liston had him tied up as for lithotomy. 
He then passed a catheter as far as it would 
into the urethra, and the forefinger of the 
ft hand into the rectum to induce contrac- 
tion of the gut, and pushing a strong, straight, 
sharp-pointed bistoury into the perineum at 
the mesial line, and about an inch in front 
of the anus, he cut freely through the indu- 
rated tissues, directing the edge of his knife 
forwards towards the scrotum. As soon as 
he exposed the poiot of the catheter previ- 
ously introduced, he withdrew the bistoury, 
and with little difliculty succeeded in pass- 
ing the former instrument into the bladder. 
There was rather a smart bleeding from the 
divided parts, and as soon as the catheter 
was secured by tapes and a bandage round 
the loins, the wound was plagged with lint, 
and the patient untied and put to bed, with 
a T bandage and compress on to retain the 
dressing. In the evening, as the patient was 
rather faint and nervous, being cold with a 
small pulse, brandy and water was admi- 
nistered to him. 

24. The T bandage and compress re- 
moved, the plug being left undisturbed in 
the wound; no bleeding in the night. The 
patient has not slept much; be appears 
very nervous; pulse quick and weak ; urine 
sometimes rather bloody, but passes freely 
by the catheter ; not so mach pain now. 

26. Yesterday evening the patient became 
hot and flushed, with adry skin and parched 
mouth. He was very restless, and in about 
10 or 15 minutes discovered that blood was es- 
caping from the wound and from the catheter. 
About halfa pint of blood was lost before as- 
sistance was called. The wound was then 
cleaned out and again plugged, and a com- 

and T bandage applied over the plug. 
is was obliged to be loosened in an hour 
or two, in consequence of its causing great 
ee; but it was effectual in arresting the 
leeding, which did not come on again in 
the night. He looks pale and anxious this 
morning ; he is almost afraid to move or eal, 
lest he should bring on further haemorrhage ; 
bowels rather confined: to have half an 
ounce of castor-oil directly. 

27. Bowels freely opened yesterday even- 
ing; urine passes readily by the catheter, 
which was to-day removed and replaced by 
_— next size (No. 4); tongue clean, but 

e. 
ves. The plugs came out of the wound last 
night with the discharge, and this morning 
Mr. J. P. Potter, the house-surgeon, was 
called up on account of renewed hemor- 
rhage, which, however, ceased on the wound 
being sponged out with cold water. 

29. The catheter removed. 

30. The urine does not come away very 
freely ; some passed by the wonnd in the 
—, but most by the natural passage. 

bowels being rather confined, a small 
dose of castor-oil was administered, and had 
the desired effect. 


31. More pain on making water; some 
swelling of the scrotum, which was relieved 
by hot fomentations. 

Aug. 2. Hemorrhage again came on last 
night after straining at stool; the wound 
was accordingly plugged with dossils of 
lint dipped in cold zinc lotion, and a com- 
press and T bandage applied over that. 

3. No more bleeding; patient much 
weakened and pale from the recent losses of 
blood ; to have full diet, and six ounces of 
wine daily. 

5. Better ; Mr. Liston passed No. 4 ca- 
theter to-day, and then No. 5, and ordered 
the latter to be retained in the passage for 
half an hour; less swelling of the scrotum ; 
wound rather pale and inactive. 

12. No. 6 catheter introduced, and re- 
tained for half an hour; urine now passes 
almost exclasively by the urethra; t 
tient’s strength is improving ; pulse faller, 
90; appetite and sleep excellent; walks 
about the ward a little during the day. 

20. Wound in the periowum very 
contracted ; only afew drops of urine escape 
by it now. The stricture now appears over- 
come, and Mr, Liston passes No. 7 catheter 
readily. 

26. Discharged cured, in excellent health ; 
to return occasionally to have a catheter 
passed 


DIGEST OF 
PROCEEDINGS OF MEDICAL POLI. 
TICIANS IN DUBLIN, 


(From a Correspondent in that Capital.) 


As the crisis of reform legislation ap- 
proaches, it is, above all things, important 
that medical men should forego all minor 
differences of opinion, and by acting as 
nearly as possible unanimously, so impress 
the legislating department and the public, 
that the result may be one great, general, 
and effective measure of reform, such as 
may at once dissipate job and corrap- 
tion, establish proper principles of govern- 
ment, vindicate the just privileges of the 
profession, and promote the interest of the 
public at large. The practitioners of Eng- 
land and Scotland, having no selfish objects 
ia view, are deeply impressed with these 
convictions, impelled by which they bave 
candidly canvassed, and as candidly con- 
demned, Mr. Warsurton’s Bill. However 
praiseworthy the intentions of the honour- 
able member for Bridport, his Bill is not the 
Bill the profession can or ought to accept. 
These sentiments, as we have abundant rea- 
son to know, are largely participated in by the 
greater portion of the sincere reformers in the 
Emerald Isle; but there is in that country 
(ever fated to be divided) a small, but ardent 
and active party, who have, unfortunately 
for themselves and for the cause which, we 
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have no doubt, they would sincerely pro- 
mote, yielded to the leadership of Messrs. 
Jacos avd Maunsert; and these are, to be 
satisfied with the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill of Mr. Warburton. 
This credulous party is, no doubt, v 
sincere; but whether they farnish aa 
evidence of a discriminating judgment, in 
bowing their necks to such a yoke—whether 
they have first reflected on the sincerity and 
the competency of those champions they 
have submitted to—are questions which we 
shall leave to the sequel to determine. 
Every body acquainted with Jrish medical 
itics knows perfectly well, that Messrs. 
acob and Maunsell, nurtured in the hotbed 
of Orange principles, spent their whole pro- 
fessional lives, and exhausted every expe- 
dient they were masters of, in resisting and 
in endeavouring to stifle the cause and pro- 
of medical reform; and that it was 
not until the eleventh hour that, seeing that 
cause inevitable, they suddenly chopped 
about, established a journal, and, disregard- 
ing all consistency, came forth the self-chosen 
leaders and champions of a question they 
could pot otherwise mar: appropriately 
enough, they have settled down in unflinch- 
ing advocacy of that Bill that is condemned 
by all calm, rightly -jadging and disinterested 
reformers. This might bean error of judgment, 
the natural result of their being seri studio- 
sum, and, as such, we would be willing to 
bear lightly upon it; but, alas! however 
charitably disposed, there is too strong a 
chain of evidence against them to permit so 
merciful a judgment. We are far from 
doubting the sincerity of a death-bed repent- 
ance, bor are we among those who insist that 
public conduct is the unerring type of pri- 
vate character, and that when that conduct 
is placed prominently before us, we have a 
right to infer corresponding virtue, or its 
opposite ; but certainly we are of opivion, 
that when a doubt arises as to the sincerity 
and excellence of the conduct of public cha- 
racters in one department, we may fairly 
test that sincerity and excellence, by ana- 
logous conduct, in another. Viewed in 
this way, Drs. Jacob and Maunsell must 


uadergo reprobation and condemnation, for 


they happento be prominent characters in the 
Irish College of Surgeons ; and the parts they 
severally act therein are as strongly tinctured 
as ever with the old leaven of jobbery ; and, 
in relation to their last job, it is pointedly 
asked, “ Are jobbers and law-breakers to 
be trusted as reformers and law-makers?” 
Every body knows that the Irish College 
of Surgeons, as well as the profession which 
it ought to represent and protect, has long 
been sacrificed to the school of that instita- 
tion, in which Drs. Jacob and Maunsell, 
being professors, have, of course, vo small 
interest. Job after job has been carried, 
expedient after expedient has been had re- 
course to, to patch and build up that para- 
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sitic and useless fabric; but, one after 
another, all these have failed, and the classes 
this year are worse than ever, students 
having given undeniable evidence that they 
require stronger inducements than the parade 
of the Royal Arms to make them enrol them- 
selves. Something, then, must be done, to 
prevent the achool dying of inanition, or 
being swallowed up by its more prosperous, 
more talented and better conducted, 

The real reformers have long urged, “ if 
we are to have a school, let us have one 
prodactive of general benefit, in which the 
higher branches of science may be taught, 
or prize essays and short courses of lectures 
read, by competent members or licentiates ; 
and not a miserable, puny, abortive, elemen- 
tary school of anatomy, that absorbs all our 
resources, while it yields nothing to the 
common good, and actually disgraces the 
body to which it seemingly belongs, by the 
dificulty it experiences in antagonising 
surrounding private competition.” This 
appeal of the reformers suggested to the 
wisdom of Dr. Jacob the following cunning 
expedient, Mr. Cusack undertaking, for 
reasons best knowa to himself, to be prime 
mover, doabtless impelled, also, by his 
strong peuchant for reform. At the close of 
an ordinary meeting, he quietly files the fol- 
lowing notice of motion :—** Mr. Cusack, 
to move that the professor of chemistry shall 
every spring deliver a course of lectures on 
oateral philosophy to the registered pupils 
of the college, for which he shall receive an 
annual salary.” This novel proposition, of 
which scarcely any notice was given, was 
soon made a resolution of the college, by 
one of those multitudinous coup de mains so 
common among the school reformers. Mr, 
Cusack supports the measure, as he has sup- 
ported every job in the college for the last 
twenty or thirty years, “ for the good of the 
college ;” thus—* the college funds are fail- 
ing; they depeud chiefly on the registration 
fees; we shall increase those fees by giving 
inducements to students to register; which 
inducement they will have, when they find 
the lectures in question are free only to 
registered pupils.” In other words, he calls 
on the college to found a new professorship 
with a stipend, upon the expectation of 
deriving a profitable trade, because it is 
evident stadents will pay down ten guineas 
on the nail, to save them from a contingent 
expense of two guineas, which there is not 
the slightest necessity for them to incur, 
We doubt very much whether Mr. Cusack 
would lay out his own money on such a 
bubble scheme ; or whether it is thus he has 
lined his well-filled coffers. But Drs. Jacob 
and Maunsell let the cat out of the bag; the 
classes are not remunerative; the last ray of 
hope for the school depends on the respect- 
able professor of chemistry ; all is lost if he 
should change his quarters; the present is 
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buat an expedient to give remuneration to 
him for time that would otherwise be near! 
lost—a retaining fee to prevent withdraw 
An affected appeal is also made to the feel- 
ings of members, on the score of private cir- 
cumstances, &c. &c. 

Many of our readers may, doubtless, think 
that the foundation of a of 
natural philosophy is a very excellent mea- 
sure, every way worthy of a college of 
surgeons ; so, indeed, it would be, if such 
were truly the object in view, and if such 
object were rightly and legally gone about ; 
bat these ed reformers cannot a 

any thing, even good in itself, with- 

out involving it io a corrupt and bungling 
job. Thus, independently of the twofold 
argument, on which alone they claimed the 
foundation in question, viz., as a means of 
making money by inducing an unnatural 
registration of pupils, and, as an expedient, 
an excuse to give — toa professorship 
already in existence : independently of these 
considerations, these jobbing reformers can 
claim no credit for an rable and praise- 
worthy attempt towards the establishment 
of an institution calculated to promote use- 
ful knowledge, from the bare fact that the 
efforts of the professor are to be directed 
only in favour of those students who re- 
enrolled themselves as registered pupils io 
sufficient time to avail themselves of this 
* course of lectures :” all the rest, no matter 
how numerous, might be as ignorant of phy- 
sics as they pleased, so far as those reform- 
sticklers for the march of intellect cared. 

We shall pass by the tender sympathies of 
Dr. Jacob ; it is notorious that this “ Judas 
eared not for the poor,” but for himself; 
in as much as he knows that his own specu- 
lations and hopes are carried in the same 
frail bark that conveys his neighbours’ 

is. We shall say no more about the 
-dealing evident on the face of this 
measure: we shall make no remark about 
the inulility of it, further than this: that 
this course of lectures is not to be en- 
tered in the curriculum; students are not 
to be examined in the subject matter of 
them ; and, God knows, their time is suffi- 
ciently occupied in complying with the re- 
gulations of the certificate-trade already in 
existence: while there are already delivered 
in Dublin admirable courses of lectures on 
the same subject, rree to all whom the mere 
thirst of knowledge may induce to attend 
them. Wedo no more than allude to the 
reckless folly of deputing “ by resolution” a 
fessor, already sufficiently occupied by 
proper course, to deliver a course of 
lectures on natural philosophy, without any 
regulation whatever as to number, quality, 
extent, &c. &c. As to any security that the 
resolution offers, “a course” of four or six 
lectures appended to, and delivered at the 
expense of those on, eer would aban- 
the jobbers, who 


dantly satisfy the objects of 


wlohe s declare they want an excuse to 
public money away. shall og 
without notice, too, the redection this 
ceeding makes on the long line of members 
and licentiates of the college, whose 

rasce it implies is such, of | 

are equai to the task : but we do invite pub- 
lic attention to the gross and wilful violation 
of law, the outrageous condact—conduct 
that does violence to every liberal senti- 
ment and every principle of equity, oy 
which this job was carried—more u 
because trated under the mask 
righteous principle; and, having 
done so, it may then safely be asked, whe- 
ther men capable at this day of such con- 
duct are to be trusted as leaders—whether 
they should be to have any part 
in the new order Bee ad or whether it 
may not be justly feared, that such servants 
of such masters must, of necessi , introduce 
along with themselves the old leaven, that 
must corrupt and vitiate the nerus ordo 
rerum. 


It is to be remembered, that the job of 
this new and unreal professorship, as well 


as the stipend with which it is endowed 
hangs on a resolution of the college, passed 
hastily at a thin meeting, out of the usual 
order of business, and after little or no 
notice thereof. Now, what do the by-laws 
of the college enact and require,—by-laws 
passed, be it held in mind, to ate im 


possibility of the college being 

resolution merely, into hasty and unto 
transactions? The 13th general by-law de- 
clares that, “ The sal of no officer or 
servant of the college 1 be increased, 
either permanently or by temporary gra- 
tuity, unless the pro originate at one 
quarterly meeting, and be adopted at a sub- 
sequent quarterly meeting, and the question 
on the subject shall be decided by ballot.” 
So says the law; but the professors and 
reform councillors, Jacob and Williams, ride 
through the law, on the special plea that 
the professor of chemistry not receiving any 
salary from the college, its enactments can- 
not apply to him, Another by-law deter- 
mines, that no two professorships shall be 
held by the same individual, The measure 
in question, interposes Professorand Reform- 
councillor Dillon, does not involve a new 
professorship; we only call on one to do 
extra duty, a sentiment loudly applauded 
by Drs. Jacob, Maunsell, a Williams ; 
which last adds, also, that the two courses 
are identical,—ia Germany! A third by-law 
requires, that notice of any new professor- 
ship shall be inserted, three times, in two 
Dublin newspapers, and be transmitted to 
all members and licentiates, resident in the 
United Kingdom, at least twenty-eight days 
previous to election. A fourth by-law re- 
quires all candidates for professorships to 
deliver into the proofs of their qua- 
lification, ten clear days before election, in 


order that all members may examine them. 
A fifth and a sixth by-law very clearly and 
definitely set forth the mode of election, 
whieh is confided to the court of censors, 
who, in presence of the whole college, read 


aloud the several qualifications, and are thea 


ppear 
neg the college the object of their choice. 
ow, it must be clear that every one of 
these laws, to observe which, be it remem- 
bered, every member is sworn, has been 
violated in letter and in spirit. In vain 
were these legal objections urged against 
the job. We stand, cries Dr. Jacob, on our 
resolation. It is replied, that a resolution 
cannot stand against six by-laws. No matter, 
is the retort; we take our ground on the 
resolution, and that resolution cannot be got 
rid of without “ notice of motion.” The 
grand resource of the professors and reform 
councillors, when at a pinch, was at hand, 
and a division of noses carried them trium- 
usual, Bat this is not all ; amem- 
does offer the required notice of motion, 
to move, “ at the next meeting of the college, 
that the resolution aforesaid, being contrary 
to law, shall be suspended, and that the 
court of censors be instructed to proceed, 
in the ordinary method, to the election of a 
— of natural philosophy.” Will it 
credited, that Drs. Jacob and Maunsell, 
and the rest of them,—all reformers—al! 
members of the council of the association,— 
actually move, by way of amendment on the 
notice of motion, that they themselves bad 
required, “ that such notice be not received 
by the college,” which they carry, as before, 
by their division of noses! Now, here are 
‘men affecting to be liberals and reformers, 
attached to free institutions, the advocates 
of liberty of discussion and freedom of 
opinion, taking upon themselves the high 
and responsible office of directing the pre- 
sent enlightened movement to regenerate 
the medical profession. Here they present 
themselves in their true colours, falsifying 
every one of their former professions; re- 
ducing to practice their real sentiments, 
feelings, and aspirations; virtually carry- 
ing out the rankest jobs by the open vio- 
lation of the laws; exercising the grossest 
tyranny, by seizing on a free institution, 
barking the freedom of debate, and by a 
brate majority determining what only shall 
be submitted for discussion in a body in 
which they have usurped a function utterly 
opposed to the letter and spirit of the char- 
ter of incorporation, Reformers of Ireland, 
are such men to be trusted? 

In the remarks which a sense of daty has 
compelled us to make, it may be scarcely 
necessary to guard against their being ap- 

lied to the professor of chemistry himself. 

e believe Dr. Apjobo’s moral and social 
character place him in as high a scale as his 
Scientific acquirements: we only regret to 


find his lot cast 
mains to be seen 

of pride will permit him to be 
victim of such jobbing and corrupt 


age. 

The real object, however, of thed 
ful bat characteristic proceed 
detailed, was the following :—The school ia 
the college, and in which ali these reform 
councillors are likewise professors, ie fail- 
ing, notwithstanding all the jobbing expe- 
dients that have been had recourse to so in- 
dustriously; and it was thought that the 
neutral and generally-esteemed character of 
Dr. Apjoha afforded safe and judicious 
grounds on which to broach the delicate 
question of the 
professorial chairs. job has been 
carried in one instance, but we doubt much 
if, after the storm that has been raised, even 
the reforming Drs. Jacob and Maunsell will 
venture to make applications in favour of 
parties towards whom they certainly enter- 
tain more intense, if not more generous, af- 
fection. Be this as it may, their real cha- 
racters stand forth in bold relief,and a voice, 
trumpet-tongued, demands of the reformers 
of Ireland, Are they to be trusted? 


NOTE FROM DR. CONQUEST. 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


Sirn:—There are two men now in London 
practising every variety of imposition on the 
profession, They are so similar in their 
pearance, that I have little doubt of their 
relationship ; and they are making their visits 
to the houses of medical men, at times when 
they expect to find them from home. Having 
been entrapped the other day by one of them 
(aod he, 1 have no doubt, the brother of the 
one who sent me, a few nights since, on a 
fruitless errand to Pentonville), 1 deem it 
right to put the profession on their guard. 

Just as I was leaving my house a few days 
since, a gentlemanly-looking man, short, stout, 
about thirty-five years of age, with blue spec- 
tacles, and in a pilot coat, drove up to my door 
in a brown private cabriolet, with a dark bay 
horse. He gave me his card “ Dr.Rogers,” and 
stated that he resided in Welbeck-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, that he had formerly attended 
my lectures at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and also those of Mr. Abernethy, and wishing 
to obtain permission to examine a book at the 
British Museum, requested a line or two from 
me to Sir Henry Ellis to secure that privi- 
lege. Recognising in his features an old 
Bartholomew student, and being pressed for 
time, I unsuspectingly put my name to a 
declaration, that I believed him to be a medi- 
cal man deserving of admission to the reading- 
room of the British Museum, 

On his leaving my house he dropped a silk 
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handkerchief, having the initials J. C., and 
these not corresponding with the name on his 
card (“ Dr. Rogers”), awakened my suspi- 
cion, now confirmed, by finding no such per- 
son in Welbeck-street. Believing, therefore, 
that he has obtained my signature for some 
sinister purpose, most probably to lead the 
unwary to suppose that he is known and re- 
cognised by me, I hereby caution the profes- 
sion and public, and give it as my opinion 
that the man is an impostor. I am, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

J. T. Conavest. 


13, Finsbury-square, Dec. 24, 1840. 


VACCINATION IN THE KEIGHLEY 
UNION, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin:—At a meeting of the medical men 
residing in the Keighley union, held in 
Keighley, in the West Riding of York, on 
Tuesday, the 15th inst., the following reso- 
lutions were passed. 1 may observe that, 
since the meeting, the union surgeons (three 
licentiates of the Hall) have accepted a 
shilling per case, which was offered by the 
board of guardians, who at the same time 
threatened that if they refused the offer, they 
would unite all the medical offices into one, 
and advertise for a young man. I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 


Dec, 19, 1840. 


Wa. AINtey. 


Resolved, Ist,—That the sum of two shil- 
lings and sixpence will afford the lowest 
reasonable remuneration for careful vacci- 
nation, and for a correct registration of the 
cases, and their results. 

Resolved, 2nd,—That the board of guar- 
dians of the Keighley union have offered 
the entire privilege of vaccinating, under the 
provisions of the Vaccination Act, to the 
union surgeons; which, if accepted by 
them, the individual members of this meet- 
ing will resist such attempt to invade pri- 
vate practice, by continuing to vaccinate the 
children of the poor gratis, and that they 
will take every opportunity in their power 
A making the public aware of such reso- 

tion. 


MADAME LAFARGE. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sin:—As M. Orfila states that a small 
of arsenic is always present ia the 
is it not possible that it might also be 

a constituent part of garlic, just the same as 
silica is found in minute portions in the 
stalks of corn? This would account for the 
great resemblance there is between the 
smell of garlic and the peculiar odour of 
arsenical fumes. Io this way we need not 
wonder at arsenic being detected in the 
stomach of a Frenchman, as the quantity of 
garlic they eat is well known. At all events, 
this might lead us to doubt the correctness 
of the analysis that rested in any degree 
upon the presence of these fumes. I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. 


Nov. 26, 1840. 


Investicator, W.S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Spinal Diseases; with an improved Plan 
of Care. Including what are commonly 
called Nervous Complaints, and numerous 
Examples from upwards of Ooe Hundred 
and Fifty Cases, By John Hey Robertson, 
M.D. Glasgow: David Robertson; Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1841. Bro, pp. 160. 

The Cyclopedia of Domestic Medicine 
intended for Popular Use; comprising an 
Account of the Causes, Symptoms, and 
Methods of Curing Diseases, together with 
the Diseases of Women and Children and 
these incident to Warm Climates; with a 
brief Description of the Medicines in Com- 
mon Use, and Directions fur their Adminis- 
tration. By Keith Imray, M.D. London: 
Ball, Arnold, and Co, 1840. Parts 1 and 2. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We shall feel pleasure in receiving Mr. 
Hocken’s communications ; his paper shall 
appear in an early Number. 
Communications have been received from 
Mr. George Stilwell; Mr. Burchell; “ A 
Member of the College ;” Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liams; Mr. Bonney; Mr. Hill ; 7+ John- 
son; Mr. Smethurst; Mr. Massey ; Verax ; 
Dr. Cookson. 

Dr. Cookson’s reply to the questions of 
“ A Looker-on” shall appear in our next, 
We have been unable to find room for the 
communication of Philalethes this week. It 
shall appear in our next. 

Dr. Blake's letter reached us too late for 
insertion this week, it shall appear in our 
next. 

Dr. Mackenzie's communication is in the 
hands of the printer, it shall appear next 


Dryden and Aioley, Bingley. 
Henry Thomas, ditto. 

John Mitchell and Son, Keighley. 
H., B. Sewell, ditto, 
John B. Beck, ditto. 
Ed, South Hall, ditto, 
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